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Current Problems 


An Address! By the Honorable Wayne Chatfield Taylor, Under Secretary of Commerce 


I am deeply appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity which you have given me to talk 
briefly to this extremely representative 
audience. I am going to discuss matters 
of common interest. I shall not waste 
your time and mine by attempting to 
paint a rosy picture of how much your 
Government appreciates your problems, 
or that the importing fraternity has been 
singled out for a selective but full diet of 
encouragement by thought, word, and 
deed. As a matter of fact, there would 
be much truth in such a statement, if 
you place the proper emphasis on the 
word “selective.” Hard realities have 
forced all Government Departments to 
think in terms of “essentials,” “priori- 
ties,’ and other words which all mean 
“selective.” They know that we must 
keep existing sources of imports open 
and that we must bend every effort to 
develop new sources, especially in this 
Hemisphere. If you can get encourage- 
ment from this bald confession of fact, 
you are more than welcome. 

The fact that most of you happen to be 
identified with the importing fraternity is 
quite secondary to the fact that you are 
citizens of the United States. We have 
clearly reached a point where we must 
think first as citizens and we must as- 
sume all the responsibilities which full 
citizenship means, 

Our Government has great responsi- 
bilities to all the citizens of this country. 
These responsibilities have materially 
increased in recent years. AS we all 
know, our Government undertakes the 
tasks which the citizens require it to 
undertake. Under our form of Constitu- 
tion, Government cannot undertake or 
maintain any activity unless the elected 
representatives of our people agree that 
it is desirable to do so. The relationship 
of our Government to our citizens is rea- 
sonably clear. The citizens make the 
Government, if the citizens choose their 
representatives wisely, we get good gov- 
ernment, and vice versa. It has been 
often and truly said that a country gets 
the sort of government it deserves. 
Carrying this thought to its logical con- 
clusion, government in this country de- 
pends on the character of the individual 
citizen. 

Of recent years we have been far too 
prone to think of what our Government 
could or should do for us as individuals, 
or as special groups. We have demanded 
many things and have offered very little 
in return. In fact, one of the most seri- 
ous problems which we as citizens face 
is the multitude of organizations which 





‘Delivered before the Twentieth Annual 
Luncheon, National Council of American 
Importers, Inc., Hotel Astor, New York City, 
April 24, 1941. 


we have brought into being, each of which 
emphasizes some special interest, some 
individual problem. Partly as a result of 
our interest in these organizations we 
have little by little lost the habit of think- 
ing simply and quickly in terms of the 
fundamental national interest. Our 
genius for specialization has thus pro- 
duced serious mental barriers which must 
be removed if we are to meet the grave 
problems which we face as a nation. 
Many special groups in this country are 
apparently still unconscious of the fact 
that we have entered a period of supreme 
trial. Many individuals still do not seem 
to understand what the events of the 
coming years will require from them. 

If we are honest with ourselves, and 
this is certainly a time for facing the 
truth no matter how unpleasant the 
truth may be, we must admit that for 
many years most of us have turned away 
from realities. In our hearts we have 
known that we have been patching up 
the machine with string, adhesive tape, 
and safety pins. Now that major re- 
pairs are necessary we find that many of 
the tools, the materials, and the skills to 
make the repairs, are not immediately 
available. We have permitted our legis- 
lative fields to become thickly populated 
with sacred cows. We have allowed too 
many of our public servants to crowd 
their mental cemeteries with beautiful 
headstones, showing the date on which 
an idea was born and the date on which 
they buried it. That is unfortunately 
the story of France, of Poland, and, in 
large part, the story of England. 

I am glad that it is not necessary to 
explain to you who are here today that 
events in what were once far-off places 
have important effects on our current 
problems, and also that our future is 
taking shape as these events unroll. You 
know that each onward step of war has 
shut off sources of our imports or has 
closed markets for our exports. You 
know that each ship which is sunk or 
badly damaged hastens the day when 
nothing can be carried except the bare 
essentials for our defense. You know that 
with all our vaunted resources we are not 
self-sufficient, and that it will require 
many months of intensive effort to pro- 
duce even moderate quantities of sub- 
stitutes. You know that if the sea lanes 
are ever closed to us we can forget about 
hemisphere defense and that the Monroe 
Doctrine will be as dead as the Treaty of 
Versailles appears to be. You know what 
transportation really means, and you 
know what happens to the economic life 
of any country when it is really quaran- 
tined. You are importers, bankers, trans- 
portation men, foreign traders. It is part 
of your business to know these things. 


None but realists last very long in foreign 
trade; most of you have long since learned 
the essentials. You have learned that in 
the last analysis an individual or a na- 
tion exports a product or an idea or labor 
only to be able to import something, and 
that the balance-of-payments position 
of an individual or a nation finally tells 
the story of economic success or failure. 

Normal trade does not exist today. It 
must be obvious that our trade policy 
must be based on full cooperation with 
the other American Republics and the 
rest of the democratic world. Our trade 
today is based on mutual necessity, mu- 
tual defense, and mutual interest. Re- 
gardless of the outcome of the present 
conflict, these must be our minimum 
future requirements. Remember that we 
export only to be able to import. Our 
main export interest at present happens 
to be munitions and other essentials of 
current national existence to the British 
and other nations that are actively resist- 
ing aggression. Our desire to push our 
exports for defense is far stronger than 
the ability of the recipients to repay cur- 
rently, valiant as those efforts have been. 
We have definitely chosen sides; we have 
decided to become the arsenal of democ- 
racy. This must mean that we are whole- 
heartedly financing this arsenal and that 
we must receive in return something that 
we value. Stated in its simplest terms, 
we are exporting planes, ships, tanks, 
guns, in order to import valuable intan- 
gibles which no one can accurately meas- 
ure, intangibles like security, time to pre- 
pare ourselves for complete defense if the 
time ever comes when we stand alone, or 
even the purely moral satisfaction of 
helping our friends when they are in 
trouble. 

Will these intangibles represent our 
final payment? You all know the answer 
if the British fail. You all know the 
answer if the sea lanes are closed to what 
may be left of the democratic world. 
The losers will pay ail right, but we our- 
selves will rank high among the losers. 
We will have lost not only our chosen ex- 
ports, but we will have lost the friends 
with whom we might have worked out 
common purposes which could truly ben- 
efit the citizens of all countries. If the 
tragic events of the last months have 
taught us nothing else, they have shown 
us and the other nations of this Hemi- 
sphere the practical necessities of true 
cooperation with each other and with the 
rest of the democratic world. We and 
they know at last that most of our ideals 
and aims are indeed mutual, and that our 
common purposes form even stronger ties 
than those of blood alone. 


(Continued on p. 187) 
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Price Control in Germany—Policy and 


Technique 


By Louis Domeratzky, Division of International Economy 


Price Policy Under the National Socialist 
Regime 
Fundamental Differences in Conditions 


The price-control policy of the Bruen- 
ing regime served to prepare the German 
public for the more comprehensive and 
vigorous price policy inaugurated by the 
National Socialist regime. The National 
Socialists, in the course of their long 
political campaign, had emphasized the 
evils of economic concentration in the 
form of cartels, trusts, and large dis- 
tributing units like department stores, 
and promised to give protection to the 
masses and middle classes. Price con- 
trol was an essential part of the Na- 
tional Socialist economic policy, first, to 
ease the burden of the unemployed, but 
fundamentally as a part of a broader 
policy of the control and “guidance” of 
the whole national economy by the State, 
and more specifically as a corollary of 
the wage control. 

Before describing the National Social- 
ist policy and methods of price control, 
it is essential to point out some of the 
fundamental differences between the 
conditions under which price control was 
introduced and operated during the 
World War and the Weimar regime, and 
those existing at the time the National 
Socialists came into power. 

The outstanding difference is to be 
found in the objectives. Germany en- 
tered the World War with what was gen- 
erally regarded as a free economy. 
Price control was adopted primarily to 
prevent profiteering under conditions of 
scarcity and to avoid the undesirable 
Social consequences of rationing. Under 
the Bruening regime attempts at price 
control were largely a part of the defla- 
tion policy to lower the cost of living 
which was beginning to press heavily 
with the growing unemployment. The 
Bruening policy was directed particu- 
larly at the cartels, on account of their 
prominence in the German economy and 
also because the prices of commodities 
controlled by cartels were much slower 
in adjusting themselves to the general 
downward trend than the prices of un- 
controlled commodities. Under the Hit- 
ler regime price control, as pointed out, 
is merely a part of the over-all economic 
control. One of the first tasks of the 
Hitler regime was to fulfill the promise 
of abolishing unemployment. At the be- 


1More extensive data on this subject will 
appear in an early number of the Interna- 
tional Reference Service. 


Part II 


ginning it was to be accomplished by 
public works, work spreading, and en- 
couragement of private employment; 
later on by rearmament and the Four- 
Year Plan. In carrying out those poli- 
cies it was considered essential to bring 
about stabilization of wages to make it 
possible to calculate the cost of public 
works, and no wage stabilization was 
politically or socially possible without a 
corresponding stabilization of prices. 
During the World War price control 
was regarded as a temporary emergency 
measure to meet abnormal conditions. 
There was very little doubt about the 
postwar return to an essentially capital- 
istic economy. The ambitious schemes 
for a planned economy and socialization 
measures came in later and were defeated 


' largely by the limitations on the political 


power of the Weimar Government, due 
partly to the political background and 
psychology of the political leaders and 
partly to the restraints on the economy 
of the country growing out of the terms 
of the Versailles Treaty and the conse- 
quences of the attempts to levy repara- 
tions which were finally abandoned be- 
fore the advent of Hitler. These factors 
are of little or no consequence under the 
National Socialist regime. No regard for 
orthodox tenets of capitalistic economy, 
and surely no lack of political power, 
have restrained the National Socialist 
Government from imposing price control 
or any other economic control considered 
essential for the carrying out of the po- 
litical objectives. On the contrary, de- 
struction of the liberal economic insti- 
tutions, which are associated with free 
political institutions, is one of the avowed 
aims of the National Socialist regime, 
openly and frequently proclaimed in the 
present struggle against the democracies 
and reflected in the policy of economic 
reorganization now pursued in the occu- 
pied countries of Europe. Thus the 
present German regime is in a position 
to go to almost any extent in price con- 
trol, on account of its unlimited political 
power and utter disregard of the inter- 
ests of a free economic society which it 
has no intention to promote. 


The more or less official Nationalist 
Socialist interpretation of the price prob- 
lem is that while the fixed policy of the 
new regime was to bring about an eco- 
nomic revival of private initiative—‘the 
new State desires only to administer and 
guide business but not to engage in busi- 
ness”—it was found necessary to inter- 
vene in the price situation on account of 


the excessive rise which, it was feared, 
would prevent the carrying out of the 
objectives of a “rise in production rather 
than in price,” and for the purpose of 
raising the real purchasing power of the 
masses. The National Socialist version 
of price policy is that, while recognizing 
the influence of supply and demand on 
price, this factor should not be allowed 
to be used for speculative purposes as 
was done under the liberal economic re- 
gime. In line with the political ideology 
of the new regime, particular emphasis 
is placed on the necessity for a social, 
rather than economic, approach to the 
whole problem of price control. As 
stated by one of the officials of the Price 
Commissar’s Office in 1941, the various 
price controls and penalties are insuffi- 
cient unless they are supplemented by 
the new concept that taking advantage 
of economic difficulties for the purpose 
of raising prices should be regarded as a 
criminal act, like stealing or cheating. 
Similar sentiments were voiced by the 
authorities in their struggle against 
profiteering during the World War. 

In comparison with the revolutionary 
political changes which characterized the 
inauguration of the National Socialist 
regime, the measures for tightening up 
price control were rather slow in ma- 
terializing. This was particularly true 
as regards the office and function of the 
Price Commissar. A definite and con- 
structive policy on price control, going 
beyond mere supervision or policing, was 
not adopted until the inauguration of 
the Four-Year Plan under Goering to- 
ward the end of 1936. 


Vigorous Price Control Under Four-Year 
Plan 


The inauguration of the Four-Year 
Plan under Goering in 1936 also served to 
introduce to more comprehensive and 
constructive policy of price control. A 
more vigorous approach to the problem 
was essential for the placing of the re- 
armament program on a more solid basis 
of financing, and to counteract the effects 
of the loss of equilibrium resulting from 
the extraordinary demands of rearma- 
ment on industrial facilities and labor. 

The law of October 29, 1936, for the 
carrying out of the Four-Year Plan, has 
a@ subtitle “the appointment of a Reich 
Commissar for price formation (Preis- 
bildung).” This new term replaced 
“price supervision” in the preceding or- 
dinances and indicated that the Price 
Commissar was not only to watch prices, 
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but also intervene in their formation. He 
was expected to get behind the final 
prices to the consumer and intervene 
when necessary in the intermediate 
stages; to watch over all the factors of 
price formation and not merely over the 
symptoms of profiteering. In other 
words, we have here a revival of the 
concept that made its appearance dur- 
ing the World War, that the State 
should step in and by arbitrary rule 
prevent the free play of supply and de- 
mand as factors in price formation. In 
addition to covering prices of all com- 
modities, the Price Commissar was to 
have for his domain all services, such 
as transportation and communication, 
rents, interest rates, cultural facilities, 
medical service, insurance, legal serv- 
ices—in general, all items of expense that 
go to make up the cost of living. Wages 
and salaries were exempted as they came 
within the province of the trustees of 
Jabor and were stabilized in 1933 like 
prices. The Price Commissar was to be 
appointed by the Reich Chancellor and 
placed under the administrator of the 
Four-Year Plan (Goering). 

The first action of the new Price Com- 
missar, Wagner, appointed on November 
22, 1936, was to issue the drastic ordi- 
nance of November 26, 1936, generally re- 
ferred to as the Preisstopverordnung,” 
by which increases in prices or services 
of all kinds, particularly affecting articles 
of daily necessity, including all agricul- 
tural and industrial production and 
transportation services, were prohibited 
retroactively from October 18,1936. Un- 
der price increases was included any 
change in payment or delivery conditions 
to the prejudice of the purchaser. 


Prices of Imported Goods 


Interesting to note are the methods 
used in controlling prices of imported 
goods, a price sector over which the 
German price-control authorities could 
exercise only a partial control. 

By the ordinance of September 22, 
1934, it was provided that in the case of 
certain imported products, to be desig- 
nated from time to time by the Price 
Commissar, the prices were restricted to 
the current prices of similar goods in 
foreign markets increased by the custom- 
ary expenses and profits. This ordi- 
nance, which was regarded primarily as 
a framework within which control was to 
be exercised, applied only to industrial 
products. Foodstuffs came within the 
province of the Foodstuff Ministry and 
were controlled through the _ special 
boards established in 1934 as a part of 
the new foreign trade restriction policy, 
the so-called New Plan under Schacht. 
Foodstuffs imported from abroad had to 
go through the respective Government 
import organizations, whose chief object 
was to see to it that the prices were 
equalized with those of similar domestic 
commodities as a part of the National 
Socialist policy of raising the income of 
the agricultural classes through higher 
prices. Under this arrangement the im- 
porter was obliged to place the imported 
foodstuffs at the disposal of the Govern- 
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ment organization, which could either 
take it over at the cost price plus a mod- 
erate profit and add it to the Government 
reserves, or sell it back to the importer 
at a price that would bring it up to the 
level of the domestic price. In this way, 
any speculative profit was obtained for 
the State. This arrangement as regards 
foodstuffs was changed with the reestab- 
lishment of the office of the Price Com- 
missar under the Four-Year Plan on 
October 29, 1936, which placed the price 
control of foodstuffs under him. 

The first measure for the control of 
prices of imported goods became more or 
less inoperative on account of the fluctua- 
tions in foreign prices and the difficulties 
of ascertaining prices in foreign markets. 
There was also the question of “custom- 
ary profits” which were generally calcu- 
lated on a percentage basis and, therefore, 
went up with prices. In addition, there 
were administrative difficulties resulting 
from the division of authority between 
the import boards which took care of the 
imports and the Price Commissar who 
watched over the progress of the im- 
ported goods in the domestic market. 

The new ordinance of July 15, 1937, 
which replaced the one of December 22, 
1934, was intended to meet the new con- 
ditions. Under this ordinance all im- 
ported products are covered, including 
foodstuffs, but only as regards their 
domestic trade; there was no attempt to 
control the prices paid to the foreign pro- 
ducer or exporter. The new basis for 
fixing maximum prices for imported arti- 
cles is the actual cost price increased by 
economically justifiable (instead of cus- 
tomary) expenses and profits. The lat- 
ter were no longer to be calculated in 
terms of customary percentage mark-ups, 
but must be newly determined. Tempo- 
rarily they were frozen on the level of the 
average absolute mark-ups during the 
year 1936, so that they would no longer 
go up with the increase in foreign prices. 
The Price Commissar was authorized to 
depart from the basis of cost price, par- 
ticularly in the case of commodities 
quoted on exchanges, where the corre- 
sponding exchange or market price 
abroad was to be taken as a basis, but 
only as regards the transaction between 
the importer and the first buyer. In this 
Way recognition was given to the principle 
of replacement cost. 


Control of Price-Fizing Agreements 


The problem of dealing with the price- 
fixing activities of private associations, 
like cartels, syndicates, etc., has naturally 
occupied a very prominent place in the 
price-control policy of the German Gov- 
ernment. It will be noted that many of 
the price-regulating measures provide for 
some form cf supervision of the price- 
fixing associations, and make the renewal 
or conclusion of new price-fixing agree- 
ments subject to the approval of the 
Price Commissar. A revision and Coordi- 
nation of the various regulations erect- 
ing price-fixing associations was made 
toward the end of 1940 in the Ordinance 
on Price Fixing of November 23, 1940, 
with effect from March 12, 1941. 
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In commenting on this new ordinance 
it was pointed out by one of the officials 
connected with the Price Commissar’s of- 
fice (neuregelung der Preisbindungen, by 
W. Schutz—Der Deutsche Volkswirt, Jan- 
uary 24, 1941) that the object of the new 
ordinance was not to combat legitimate 
price-fixing associations, but merely to 
eliminate abuses. In his future policy 
toward such associations, it was stated, 
the Price Commissar was to be influenced 
primarily by their usefulness to the econ- 
omy asa whole. For instance, there will 
be no difficulty in obtaining approval for 
associations intended to preserve useful 
plants which could not survive unbridled 
competition, to bring about uniformity in 
delivery and payment terms, or moderate 
prices for export. Organizations whose 
chief function is to secure their members 
minimum prices will not be tolerated, un- 
less they also provide for maximum 
prices. In cases where the fixed prices 
yield an excessive profit for the more 
efficient plants, an undertaking to use 
such excess profits for plant improvement 
will be required. In the future, applica- 
tions for approval or renewal of price- 
fixing agreements will be more thor- 
oughly scrutinized. No existing price- 
fixing association can remain in effect 
more than 3 years after the new ordi- 
nance goes into effect, without applying 
for approval from the Price Commissar. 


The chief provision of the new ordi- 
nance is that price agreements, whether 
among producers or distributors in the 
same stage of production or distribution, 
or resale price-maintenance agreements, 
as well as agreements affecting the cal- 
culation of cost on Government con- 
tracts, are made subject to approval by 
the Price Commissar. Certain price- 
fixing agreements are exempted, as for 
instance, an agreement among producers 
to fix the prices to wholesalers. The 
same applies to agreements among con- 
stituent parts of a corporation. In 
granting approval of a price-fixing agree- 
ment, the Price Commissar may require 
that the prices or charges in question be 
considered as fixed and not to be ex- 
ceeded or cut. He is also authorized to 
make his approval conditional upon the 
fulfillment of certain changes, like mod- 
ernization of a plant or rationalization 
of an industry. 

Price-fixing agreements based on li- 
censing of patents are subject to the ap- 
proval of the Price Commissar. 


Resale price maintenance agreements 
are defined so strictly as to include cases 
where one member of an association cov- 
ering one stage of production on distribu- 
tion obligates one or more members of a 
subsequent stage or stages of production 
or distribution to maintain a fixed re- 
tail price for an article or a fixed charge 
for services, or limits for such prices or 
services. ‘This applies also to cases where 
prices or charges are merely recom- 
mended, unless it is specifically stated 
that such recommendation is not binding. 

In addition to prices, the new ordi- 
nance covers mark-ups, charges for con- 
version, and payment and delivery terms 
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as well as any other terms affecting prices 
directly or indirectly. 

In the case of price agreements affect- 
ing only Government contracts, it is 
provided that all agreements or recom- 
mendations for bidding on Government 
contracts are subject to approval of the 
Price Commissar or the authorities in 
charge of the public work involved. 
Collusive bidding on Government con- 
tracts, or sharing information on such 
bids, is prohibited. 


Price Control in the Present War 


The German price-control system had 
been in operation for such a long time 
before the outbreak of the war that very 
few changes were necessary to meet War 
conditions. The War Economic Ordi- 
nance of September 4, 1939 contains a 
provision for freezing wages, salaries, and 
working conditions at prewar level, and 
abolishing payments for overtime, Sun- 
day, holiday, or night work. As regards 
prices, it was provided that prices of 
goods and services must be adjusted to 
the demands of war economy. They 
must be held at least at the prewar level, 
but if any gain should result from the 
freezing of wages and salaries, or from 
other specified causes, prices should be 
reduced accordingly. The effect of the 
war on the supply situation has made it 
necessary to manipulate prices so as to 
guide production into desired channels. 
In some cases price increases had to be 
permitted because the insufficient supply 
of normal grades of certain commodities 
made it necessary to use higher grades. 
There was also the question of the de- 
gree of plant utilization. Some of the 
prices had been fixed on the basis of full 
utilization of facilities of the most eco- 
nomical units. When it became neces- 
sary, as a matter of war policy, to de- 
centralize production, some of the best 
equipped plants could not work to the 
best advantage, with a consequent in- 
crease in the prices of the final prod- 
ucts. 

According to a statement by Price 
Commissar Wagner (Deutsche Volks- 
wirtschaft—lIssues 1-2 of January 1941), 
price reductions on consumption goods 
were avoided during the first year so as 
to escape “the harmful effects of in- 
creased purchasing power,” one of the 
harmful effects being illicit trade. 

The fear of increased purchasing 
power pressing against curtailed supplies 
is an important factor in German price 
control, necessitating constant vigilance 
and stopping of leaks through which the 
ingenious producer and distributor try 
to get away from the grip of price con- 
trol. One of the ways for avoiding price 
control was to produce new or modified 
articles for which no provision was made 
in the price-control regulations. This 
was taken care of by prescribing methods 
of calculating prices, with maximum 
limits for the constituent factors. The 


Price Commissar found it necessary to 
remind producers and distributors that 
it was not sufficient to comply with the 
provisions for price control; any profit 
regarded as excessive under war condi- 
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tions must be applied to a reduction in 
price. It was believed that on account 
of the increased scale of production and 
standardization in many lines, brought 
about by the war and shortage of certain 
materials, there had been a decrease in 
the cost of production in certain lines 
which should be reflected in the price. 


Price Control and Government Contracts 


The general rules for price control 
apply also in cases of Government con- 
tracts, but detailed provisions have been 
worked out for calculating the cost in 
the case of Government contracts under- 
taken on a cost-plus basis. These were 
included in the ordinance of the Price 
Commissar issued on November 15, 1938. 
Particular attention was paid to amorti- 
zation and profits. It was provided that 
amortization must be calculated, not ac- 
cording to tax regulations or with a view 
to its effect on the balance sheet, but 
in accordance with the actual conditions 
of use of the equipment. If the plant 
was used in such a way as to require an 
amortization rate above the one allowed 
by the tax authorities, the consent of the 
Price Commissar had to be obtained. 
The profits are to be calculated on the 
basis of the cost of capital necessary for 
carrying on of the business, with the re- 
turn on long-term Government loans as 
a standard but not as a maximum limit. 
In general, the principle applied to Gov- 
ernment contracts is that in case of a 
prescribed maximum price the contractor 
or supplier must prove that such a price 
is justified for the Government contract 
involved. This applies particularly to 
the factor of selling cost, which should 
be given a different weight in the case 
of Government contracts. 

Particularly detailed regulations for 
the calculation of costs on Government 
construction, undertaken on a cost-plus 
basis, are contained in the ordinance of 
May 25, 1940. 


Conclusions 


The price-control policies of coun- 
tries with economies disrupted by war 
preparations or other emergencies follow 
a more or less uniform pattern. The 
first impulse in dealing with a sudden 
scarcity, real or imaginary, that might be 
exploited by the speculative elements in 
the trade to the injury of the consumer, 
is to set a maximum price limit—a sort 
of a stopgap that is expected to prevent 
the development of a speculative price 
movement, particularly as regards arti- 
cles of daily necessity. The chief ad- 
vantage of this first step is its apparent 
simplicity, since it does not require much 
preparatory work and is regarded as easy 
to administer. A maximum-price regu- 
lation involves taking a certain period or 
date as a basis, on the assumption that 
in the eyes of the Government nothing 
has happened since that date that would 
justify an increase in price, and that 
under emergency conditions the Govern- 
ment is justified in interfering with the 
normal factors of price formation under 
competitive conditions. 
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Like many simple solutions for com- 
plicated problems, the maximum price 
policy is soon discovered to be inadequate, 
It cannot be used efficiently in dealing 
with prices of imported goods; it lacks 
elasticity; it does not permit of differen- 
tiation between producers with different 
degrees of efficiency; and, unless sup- 
ported by other drastic measures, it does 
not prevent the withholding of goods from 
the market. It does not influence sup- 
ply when the entire supply is short of the 
demand. It soon becomes the minimum 
price. 

With the discovery of the inadequacy 
of the first step in price control, some 
countries, notably Germany, enter upon 
the second stage, which generally in- 
volves the Government in a more con- 
structive and fundamental participation 
in price formation. The Government 
finds itself forced to investigate the 
various factors that go into the price 
structure, covering the whole field of 
production and distribution. These fac- 
tors are much more difficult to deal with 
than outright speculation, which has few 
supporters in times of emergency. In 
Germany the Government goes into cost 
accounting by prescribing uniform sys- 
tems, undertakes to pass judgment on 
the efficiency of production and distri- 
bution methods, differentiates between 
essential and unessential industries not 
only by means of rationing of raw ma- 
terials, but also of labor and equipment, 
and even goes to the extent of shutting 
down plants and transferring labor and 
equipment to more essential units. 

The Government must, of course, also 
intervene directly on the supply side. 
This is accomplished in a number of 
ways: by commandeering supplies and 
securing equitable distribution through 
Government or Government supervised 
agencies; by forcing production into 
certain channels; by rationing; by elim- 
inating waste and uneconomic channels 
of distribution. In other words, price 
is no longer depended upon to perform 
its normal functions. As one German 
author (Dr. A. Hesse—Preisbildung und 
Preispolitik im Kriege Beitrage zur 
Kriegswirtschaft, Vol. 6) states, in dis- 
cussing price controls during the World 
War, maximum prices, commandeering, 
and rationing go together; maximum 
prices by themselves are generally in- 
effective. This was confirmed by Dr. 
Julius Hirsch in 1917, in his statement 
that goods tend to disappear from the 
market even when maximum prices are 
accompanied by Government control of 
distribution (Die Preisgebilde des Kriegs- 
wirtschaft). 

In this stage of price-control policy the 
Government tends to get away more and 
more from purely economic factors, and 
is influenced largely by social factors, in 
order to provide for equitable distribu- 
tion of diminishing supplies among the 
entire population, with much less regard 
for purchasing capacity than prevails 
under normal conditions. 

By this time price has lost its most 
important economic functions—it can no 
longer determine investment of capital 
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or production or distribution of the final 
product. New industrial facilities now 
come into existence largely at the com- 
mand of the Government—the most im- 
portant customer—in many cases with 
the Government financial support or 
guarantee; fixed prices and rationing 
and direct and indirect limitation on 
profits, in addition to heavy taxation, 
take away a good share of the reward 
for the entrepreneur’s risk, but under 
emergency conditions the risk is also 
diminished. 

It is rather interesting to note that 
while in Germany (in the World War) 
the first attack on the price structure 
was in the case of articles of daily ne- 
cessity, in the United States the first 
steps in the present emergency have been 
taken in the case of eSsential raw ma- 
terials and industrial equipment. This 
difference is very easily explained. Ger- 
many was dependent on imports of 
essential foodstuffs and feeding stuffs; 
the effect of the blockade therefore be- 
gan to appear in that section of the 
economy earlier than in the case of raw 
materials which were in demand by 
buyers with a different purchasing ca- 
pacity, and which the Government was 
willing to acquire at a higher price for 
military purposes. It was more a mat- 
ter of supplies than of prices, although 
the regulation of prices had to be 
adopted later also for industrial raw ma- 
terials, as the shortage of supplies 
brought about excessive prices. In the 
United States, on the other hand, the 
problem of food supply is practically 
nonexistent, but the production and dis- 
tribution of certain raw materials and 
equipment cannot be left entirely to the 
normal economic factors. 

It is asserted that as a result of the 
accumulated experience, the German au- 
thorities carrying out the economic poli- 
cies of the present war have at their 
disposal a comprehensive and elastic 
system of price control well adapted to 
meet the complexities cf a wartime econ- 
omy of a highly developed country. 
There is the ceiling on prices and serv- 
ices intended to prevent a speculative 
movement. There are provisions for 
dealing with prices which require more 
mobility, like the prices of imported 
products which can be controlled by the 
domestic authorities only as regards 
charges for services performed after 
importation and profit. There are the 
special regulations, most detailed, for 
dealing with Government contracts un- 
dertaken on a cost-plus basis. There are 
also special rules for dealing with prices, 
including resale prices, fixed by cartels 
and similar associations, as well as those 
affecting branded goods. And, finally, 
there is the special price policy for agri- 
culture, where the great variation in the 
cost of production and productivity of 
various units makes it impossible to apply 
the relatively more uniform standards 
adopted for industrial products. 

Under the present conditions, without 
the facilities for an objective study, it is 
naturally impossible to evaluate fully 
the effect of the German price control on 
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the general economy of the country, par- 
ticularly as regards the supply of con- 
sumption goods. Even if such facilities 
were available, there would still remain 
the most serious question as to the re- 
sulting complications during the post- 
war readjustment period, assuming, of 
course, that an effort will be made by 
Germany to restore some form of inter- 
national economic relationship. 





Current Problems 
(Continued from p. 183) 


This knowledge of vital common pur- 
pose, if we retain it—and we must retain 
it—will enable us to work out any details 
of payment, tangible or intangible. The 
record of past mistakes is fresh in the 
minds of the responsible officers of the 
democratic governments. They know the 
glaring errors of our last great common 
effort, of the hard bargains driven, of the 
responsibilities shirked. They know that 
this time full cooperation cannot cease 
with any armistice, however complete a 
victory may appear. They know that 
reconstruction must be another common 
effort, and that this time from the sham- 
bles of civilization must arise something 
better than a new system of collective 
domination. 

We can estimate the cost of failure 
better than the cost of victory. There is 
no turning back from the path we have 
chosen. We cannot pretend even to our- 
selves that the outcome of the conflict is 
only of slight importance to us. We 
have chosen to stand with the democra- 
cies. If the democracies lose, we certainly 
cannot hope to tell the victors that, after 
all, we only helped our friends a little, 
and that our public didn’t seem to under- 
stand. 

Well, let’s get on with it. What will 
victory cost? The dollar figure cannot 
be even approximated. The productive 
power of this Nation must be completely 
directed to one purpose and one purpose 
alone, and it must be so concentrated 
until peace reigns again or until no fur- 
ther shipments from our arsenal are nec- 
essary. We know this much about the 
cost, that it must be enough, and the 
minimum for enough means the maxi- 
mum effort of every man, woman, and 
child in this country. Anything short of 
that not only invites failure but opens 
the doors wide to failure and beckons it 
in. This maximum effort will completely 
test our institutions, and will test us 
likewise as individual citizens. In fact, 
we can survive this test as a nation only 
if we survive this test as individuals. We 
must work together as we have never 
worked together before. The ranks of 
the democracies are thinning, but if we 
stand firm there is still hope for them 
and hope for us. We can still show 
those who sneer at democracy that we 
can work together as individuals and 
that as nations with truly common pur- 
poses we can form a unit which can out- 
produce, outthink, and outfight even the 
powers of darkness. 
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Can we afford this effort? It should 
be obvious that we cannot afford not to 
make it. Once having made our choice, 
there can be no turning back. A de- 
fenseless nation today cannot make its 
voice heard, no matter what the subject 
may be. 


What will happen to our cherished in- 
stitutions? We will unquestionably rid 
ourselves of the jungle of legalistic under- 
brush which has for too long delayed true 
justice and a recognition of human 
values. But the fundamentals of our de- 
mocracy will remain, streamlined, mod- 
ernized in terms of productive capacity 
and human needs. We may lose some of 
our sacred cows, but we shall surely ac- 
quire a more fundamental sense of values. 
We have met new conditions before; we 
can meet them again. The future need 
not worry us if we solve our present diffi- 
culties. There will be plenty of time for 
counting assets and liabilities and plan- 
ning to meet post-emergency problems 
after we have met the emergency itself. 


It is difficult for us to realize how many 
years of destruction and rebuilding may 
be ahead. If we are spared a part in the 
destruction, our share in the rebuilding 
will be that much greater. We must pro- 
duce for defense, we must produce for 
democracy, and when we have done these 
things we will produce to rebuild what 
has been destroyed, and we will produce 
to restore humanity itself. It will be a 
long, arduous task. Just as we must be 
realists now, we must be realists when 
the opportunity for reconstruction ar- 
rives; we must be realists who recognize 
human needs, material and spiritual 
needs, realists who know that unless 
these needs are recognized and provided 
for, reconstruction can only mean an 
interlude—an interlude which desperate 
people will use to prepare again for war 
as the only way out of their man-made 
bondage. 





Sharp Recession in Bermuda’s 
Tourist Traffic Last Year 


Visitors arriving in Bermuda during 
1940 via steamship or air line numbered 
25,521, of whom 10,203 came from the 
United States, 1,816 from Great Britain, 
329 from Canada, and 241 from the West 
Indies, according to the Bermuda Trade 
Development Board. Transit passengers 
visiting Bermuda totaled 12,932. These 
figures represent only 30 percent of the 
average prewar tourist traffic. 


It is conservatively estimated that the 
gross income to the Colony from tourist 
trade during 1940 amounted to approxi- 
mately £968,000. The trade board spent 
£29,815 for the maintenance and promo- 
tion of tourist traffic, a total which in- 
cluded advertising in the United States 
amounting to £25,000. During the sec- 
ond quarter of 1940 Bermuda’s tourist 
trade showed indications of improvement, 
but, because of the Colony’s new passport 
regulations for United States citizens, it 
fell off 50 percent after July 1. 
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World Shoe Industry Following Usual 


War Pattern 


J. G. Schnitzer, Division of Industrial Economy 


Past wars have generally accelerated 
shoe production and trade throughout 
the world, and it appears that the pres- 
ent conflict, insofar as its effects on shoes 
are concerned, will follow the usual pat- 
tern. In the war of 1914-18, many men 
became so accustomed to wearing leather 
shoes while serving in the armed forces 
that they continued to wear this type of 
footwear, means permitting, following 
the establishment of peace. This spread- 
ing demand was encouraged by the prin- 
cipal shoe-exporting countries; and 
when it became sufficiently large in some 
areas, it attracted the interest of local 
industrialists and resulted in the estab- 
lishment of shoe factories in countries 
where such plants had not previously 
existed. As the output of these new 
plants increased and improved, their 
products began to cross the borders of 
their own countries; and many areas 
formerly dependent upon imports for 
their shoe requirements found themselves 
in the shoe-export business. 


Europe Only Area Adversely Affected 


Recent war activity has hindered the 
progress of the shoe industry in only one 
continent—namely, Europe. Industrial 
gains are being reported in nearly all 
other areas. Productive capacity 
throughout most of the world is being 
utilized to a greater extent than at any 
time during the preceding 10 years, and 
output is steadily rising. The wide range 
of prices, styles, qualities, and types in 
which leather footwear can be obtained 
enhances the sales possibilities, even in 
areas where limited purchasing power re- 
Stricts the amount of luxury goods mar- 
ketable. Reliable trade estimates place 
world production of leather and part- 
leather footwear at 1,015,000,000 pairs in 
1940; in 1938, the last full pre-war year, 
the total was estimated at 995,493 pairs. 
Since total world production in 1940 
amounted to less than one pair per per- 
son, and as the per capita consumption 
in the United States (the largest con- 
sumer) is more than three and one-half 
pairs annually, there remain important 
potential markets for leather footwear 
in many world areas. 


Record Year Expected in North America 


Preliminary reports indicate that more 
thn 462,000,000 pairs of leather footwear 
will be produced in North America during 
the current year. If attained, this pro- 


duction will have established an all-time 
record. The United States is the largest 
North American producer, and at the 
present rate of output production in 1941 


may equal that of the entire continent 
during 1940. 

Canadian shoe factories reported a 
record output in 1940, and as there are 
no present signs of any marked lessening 
in activity production in Canada during 
the current year may reach 30,000,000 
pairs. Mexican production is holding up 
satisfactorily, and the output in Central 
American countries is improving. All 
these facts strengthen expectations of 
substantially increased North American 
output during the present year. 


Estimated North American Shoe 
Production * 


[Thousands of pairs] 











Country ; 19388 | 1940 

0 eee : 21, 949 | 26, 261 
ae eee 351 353 
Cuba Seitedbiocceraeniciael 4, 780 4, 464 
Dominican ae : scenes 416 411 
Guatemala_. kon 263 265 
Haiti wioes : 257 266 
Honduras. ......... ‘ 92 95 
in a EES 5, 248 5, 311 
Nicaragua. _- : 497 503 
a : 238 266 
Salvador, El_..........- 267 229 
United States___- en ; 390, 746 404, 151 
 — = aS 860 44 

ES ro ee eer ee | 425, 964 443, 419 





i Includes leather and part-leather footwear. 


South American Shoe Manufacturers 
Also Busy 


South American countries have done 
much to foster home shoe industries and 
have generally restricted imports by high 
protective duties on foreign footwear; 
but despite this protection, considerable 
quantities of shoes have entered the con- 
tinent from outside sources. Since most 
of these supplies came from countries 
which can no longer insure delivery, pro- 
ducers in South American countries have 
been able to make greater progress since 
1939, and now supply a much larger share 
of their domestic needs. Plants have been 
modernized in recent years, and large 
quantities of mechanized equipment have 
been imported. The important Bata shoe 
company, of Europe, has also become in- 
terested in this area and has already es- 
tablished branch factories in some coun- 
tries; other plants are in the planning 
stage. Shoe consumption in South 
America has shown a marked increase 
during recent years; and when larger 
supplies of lower priced types of foot- 
wear become available, further expansion 
will not doubt follow. The more im- 
portant and more progressive producers 
are already increasing their production 
in the low-priced fields. Since sufficient 


leather raw materials are available in the 
South American continent to maintain 
the industry, there is no apparent reason 
why continued progress in shoe manu- 
facturing cannot be made. 

Data covering shoe production by South 
American countries follow: 


Shoe Production in South America 


(Thousands of pairs] 





Country ; 19388 | 1940 

|———— 

Argentina. _- 15, 520 | 19, 434 
Bolivia___. 315 | 212 
Brazil. ___- 18, 108 | 19, 883 
< “ae : 3, 412 3, 992 
Colombia. -. 994 | 1, 226 
Ecuador : 1, 000 1,117 
Paraguay -_. = 168 172 
Peru. 1, 057 1, 174 
Uruguay 998 1, 066 
Venezuela... _- ; 2, 176 2, 089 
All others. 293 312 
 ——— : 44,041 50, 677 





European Shoe Producers Hard Hit 


Hampered by war activity, heavy mili- 
tary requirements, raw-material shofrt- 
ages, regulated production, controlled 
consumption, and enforced maximum 
prices, shoe manufacturers in most Eu- 
ropean countries have found it impossible 
to maintain their volume of production. 
Other disturbing factors adversely affect- 
ing the shoe industry are the growing 
scarcity of skilled labor, higher produc- 
tion costs, increased taxation, and the 
loss of foreign markets. In many areas 
shoe factories have been destroyed and 
raw materials confiscated, while else- 
where the unfavorable outlook and the 
possibility of spread of war are causing 
many manufacturers to ease up on opera- 
tions. For some time, shoe production 
in Europe will no doubt continue to de- 
cline. Some factories will be forced into 
other lines of manufacture, and others 
will find it necessary to produce, at least 
in part, from materials other than 
leather. 

The trend in European shoe production 
is shown in the following table: 


European Shoe Production 


{Thousands of pairs] 





Country 1938 1940 

Belgium 15, 363 9, 221 
Bulgaria 2, 073 1,775 
Denmark 5, 255 4, 800 
Eire... 4, 052 5, 035 
Estonia 255 154 
Finland : 2, 714 1, 994 
France -__- ? 46, 675 31, 224 
Germany !_____- 114, 746 89, 877 

1 Data for Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Austria 
included under Germany. 
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European Shoe Production—Continued 








Country | 1938 1940 
Greece. . Ls 
Italy ened re 30, 376 | 24, 711 
Latvia * 778 500 
Lithuania co — 1, 404 992 
Netherlands.___. + * .-| 15,489 12, 77 
Norway... acoael 4, 516 3, 927 
Portagal.......... : 1, 867 2,115 
Rumania. _____-- er 4, 265 4, 000 
Soviet Union 44, 425 78, 557 
Spain. - : Spauseat 5, 040 6, 500 
Sweden. . ‘ ; | 8, 315 | 8, 836 
Switzerland 5, 8, 112 7,015 
United Kingdom ; 123, 416 130, 200 
Yugoslavia eR 4, 061 4, 772 
All others... _- eae Te 2, 514 








, oN AS nee as | 451, 012 | 436, 803 





Low Per Capita Demand in Asia 


With its immense population, a large 
proportion of which has an incredibly 
low purchasing power, Asia undoubtedly 
has the lowest per capita consumption of 
leather footwear in the world; but de- 
mand has been slowly and steadily im- 
proving, and domestic manufacturers 
within the area are now furnishing a 
larger part of local requirements. 

Realizing the great potentialities for 
larger consumption, the Bata interests 
have long been active in their endeavors 
to increase sales throughout Asia, but 
have only recently established several 
branch plants and have begun produc- 
tion locally. Well aware of the limited 
purchasing power of the population, this 
firm has specialized in low-priced foot- 
wear, which, in many instances, is made 
only partly of leather. Competent ob- 
servers state that both sales and produc- 
tion by the Bata firm have increased in 
recent years. Unsettled political condi- 
tions have hampered the development in 
some parts of the continent, and more 
rapid progress may be expected when 
such disturbing factors are removed. 


Production in Asia and South Pacific 


In parts of Oceania, particularly in 
Australia and New Zealand, shoe out- 
put has consistently increased in recent 
years and is now about sufficient to cover 
domestic requirements. 


Shoe Production in Asia and Oceania 


{Thousands of pairs] 





Country 1938 | 1940 

British India : 5, 442 6, 725 
British Malaya 1,015 1, 965 
British Oceania } 188 383 
China 5, 998 4, 582 
Netherlands Indies 1, 303 | 2, 461 
Japan 9, 969 | 9, 337 
Palestine 405 | 797 
Philippines 1, 986 | 1, 624 
Syria 2, 889 | 3, 266 
Thailand (Siam) 209 205 
Turkey 5, 004 5, 918 
Australia 19, 779 23, 495 
New Zealand 2, 808 3, 413 
All others 2, 045 | 2, 555 

Total 59, 050 | 66, 726 

| 





Progress Continues in Africa 


Production of leather footwear in that 
part of Africa directly affected by war 
activity has never been large, so that the 
output of the continent as a whole has 
not been seriously hampered. In fact, 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


shoe factories in Egypt and South Africa 
have been operating at greater capacity 
on military footwear for the troops in 
the field. More than 80 percent of the 
African production is centered in the 
Union of South Africa and in Egypt, 
where increased production continued 
through the early months of the present 
year. 


Shoe Production in Africa 


(Thousands of pairs] 











Country 1938 1940 
Reve. _........... i, ee ee 5, 115 5, 727 
Union of South Africa_.._..____- 8, 097 9, 426 
pS SEE RE REN 2, 224 2, 983 
UN sa Oia takeaeeueace 15,436 } 18, 136 











Outlook for Shoe Production 


Except for parts of Europe, the outlook 
for shoe production is distinctly good. 
Raw-material sources, in the main, con- 
tinue to function; and new sources of 
supply are being developed, particularly 
in Latin America. As in the war of 
1914-18, the present conflict is teaching 
many the merits of leather footwear; 
and, in all likelohood, when peace is 
again restored, world shoe consumption 
will be established on a plane higher than 
that prevailing prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities. 





New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 3—Foodstuffs: 

No. 38. Food Factories Spend $580,- 
000 Per Day in Expansion. 

No. 39. Black Pepper Trade of Neth- 
erlands. 

No. 40. Chewing Gum Industry of 
the United States. 

Part 4—Forest Products: 

No. 23. Lumber Production and Con- 
sumption in Eastern Can- 
ada. 

Part 5—Leather and Its Products: 

No. 21. World Shoe Industry Follow- 

ing Usual War Pattern. 
Part 6—Machinery and Equipment: 

No. 27. Food Factories Spend $580,- 
000 Per Day in Expansion. 

No. 28. Market for Industrial Ma- 
chinery in Argentina. 

Part 10—Rubber and Its Products: 

No. 21. Rubber Products Used on 
Motor Vehicles in 1939. 

No. 22. Rubber Consumption and 
Year End Stocks. 

Business Series: 
No.3. Independent Retail Stores 
Holding Their Own—April 
1941. 
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Trade-Mark 
Applications 


Colombia.—The following trade-mark 
applications have been published for the 
first time in Diario Oficial No. 24631 of 


April 7, 1941. 


Opposition to the regis- 


tration of these trade-marks must be 
made in Colombia within 30 days from 
date of the third and last printing. 





Trade-mark 


Product 





Santa Fe Pullman___| Commercial names. 


Divina Crema 
La Cumana 


Pomade. 


RES 2. Tobacco and cigars. 





Phosphanol_________- Industrial chemicals. 

Denia Grado a Yuk- | Liquid and powdered milk, 
ery. chocolate with milk. 

Lasheder.. ..-.-.1.<. Chocolate candy of all kinds. 

pp OO” eae Pharmaceutical products. 





Colombia.—The following trade-marks 
have been published for the first time 
in Diario Oficial No. 24633 of April 9, 
1941. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in 
Colombia within 30 days from date of 
the third and last printing. 








Trade-mark Product 
Mentolado Sol_--_---- Pharmaceutical product. 
Aprioplasmina_______ Do. 
Ovical____...........| Perfumes and other toilet articles. 
Bowranite Cuvrall..| Wide range of products. 
Durasmalt_.__-...--. Do. 
DG ren iccacculk Do. 
ee Do. 
Oy Chemical product. 
La Americana Tres | Soaps of all kinds and toilet 
Estrellas, articles. 
Germinol_--_.-......| Soaps. 
== ....-| Beverage (soda water). 
Se melee Drawing and writing inks, mu- 
cilage. 
E] Papagayo El Oro | Foodstuffs. 
or Oro. 
eee ae Throat lozenges, etc. 








Rationing of Motor Fuels— 
Sweden 


For the period March 1, 1941, to April 
1, 1941, the State Fuel Commission has 
decided that physicians and veterinary 
surgeons may obtain licenses for the pur- 
chase of a maximum 20 liters of “latt- 
bentyl” (a mixture of 76.6 percent gaso- 
line and 23.4 percent motor alcohol) for 
starting the engines of their motor vehi- 
cles operated by gas generators. Pro- 
fessional bus and truck owners may also 
obtain licenses for the purchase of 20 
liters maximum of “lattbentyl’”’; car own- 
ers, who can present some special reason 
for their demand, 15 liters; and other car 
owners, maximum 5 liters. A license for 
the purchase of “lattbentyl” may only be 
issued to owners of motor vehicles oper- 
ated by gas generators and which have 
been inspected and approved by the 
Swedish authorities. 

For the period March-April 1941 the 
State Fuel Commission has decided that 
only a very limited quantity of Water 
White kerosene for lighting purposes may 
be placed at the disposal of the local 
Crisis Boards. Only people in distress 
may obtain a license for the purchase of 
kerosene for lighting purposes. 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Argentina 
Economic Conditions 


Economic developments since the be- 
ginning of March have failed to disclose 
any general improvement or indicate any 
immediate prospects for the liquidation 
of the large agricultural surpluses, but 
more optimism was apparent in some 
quarters. The international political 
situation has clarified somewhat, and the 
Government is vigorously seeking the co- 
operation of Congress in the approval of 
the program designed to stimulate eco- 
nomic revival or at least check further 
declines. The failure of Congress to 
approve the 1941 budget, which was sub- 
mitted in December 1940 and which con- 
tained proposals for a number of eco- 
nomic reforms, has led the Minister of 
Finance to request the prorogation of the 
1940 budget, with essential modifications 
to meet the budgetary requirements of 
1941 and to submit the proposals sepa- 
rately. 

The first measure submitted provides 
for the approval of the $110,000,000 credit 
from the United States and the diversion 
of Argentine funds to finance the Gov- 
ernment’s purchases of agricultural sur- 
pluses. An Export Advisory Board was 
created to survey foreign markets, and a 
Committee of Export Trade Control was 
created to supervise the quality and com- 
mercial specifications of Argentine prod- 
ucts entering foreign trade. 


Agriculture 


Weather conditions have been favorable 
for the agricultural and grazing indus- 
tries, though the temperature continued 
below normal and rainfall was slightly 
excessive. Grazing was good, and land 
in most areas was in good condition for 
fallowing for fall sowings of wheat. The 
large maize crop is ready for harvest. 
The grain markets continued to be in- 
fluenced by the restricted demands, and 
exports of grain were further affected by 
the shortage of shipping tonnage. Pur- 
chases of wheat by the Grain Board up 
to the end of March amounted to 4,750,- 
000 tons and sales have amounted to 
approximately 500,000 tons, excluding 
the quantity sold to Spain, of which 150,- 
000 tons have been shipped. Total ex- 
ports of wheat for March amounted to 
229,000 tons, of which only 70,000 tons 
were. shipped to Great Britain. Brazil 
was the main purchaser and, as no im- 
portant demand developed, the Grain 
Board maintained quotations. The 


liquidation of maize stocks amounting to 
between 5,000,000 and 5,500,000 tons re- 


mains a serious problem, as the approach- 
ing harvest of the new crop is expected 
to yield 10,600,000 tons. 

Demand for linseed was _ confined 
chiefly to purchases from the United 
States, which were too small to reduce 
appreciably the present large stocks. 
Purchases of linseed by the Board up to 
the end of March amounted to 919,000 
tons. 

The demand for oats, rye, and barley 
was restricted to local consumers, and 
the market was dull. Purchases of bar- 
ley by the Grain Board amount to about 
500,000 tons, of which 90 percent will be 
sent to brewers. 


Foreign Trade 


Increased shipments of wool, wheat, 
meat products, hides, and butter during 
March raised Argentine exports to the 
highest level in both quantity and value 
for any month since May 1940, but they 
were slightly more than half in volume 
and about 15 percent less in value than 
during March 1940. Exports amounted 
to 551,340 tons, valued at 130,036,411 
pesos, in March, as against 439,125 tons, 
valued at 92,266,635 pesos, in February, 
and 1,032,985 tons, valued at 154,484,689 
pesos, in March 1940. Total exports for 
the first quarter of the current year were 
1,492,000 tons, valued at 322,802,000 pesos, 
compared with 3,249,000 tons, valued at 
508,293,000 pesos, during the same period 
in 1940—or a decline of 54 percent in 
quantity and 36.5 percent in value. Chief 
decreases were registered in shipments of 
grains, but exports of meat, hides, and 
quebracho also declined to less than one- 
half and linseed to less than one-fourth 
of the quantity exported during the first 
quarter of 1940. 

Exports to the United States, according 
to consular invoices, amounted to $14,- 
493,000, United States currency, making 
a total of $40,397,400 for the first 3 
months of 1941, compared with $26,- 
493,500, United States currency, during 
the same period of 1940—or an increase 
of 53 percent. 


Commercial Failures 


The liabilities of firms in Argentina en- 
tering into bankruptcy during March 
showed a decrease as compared with the 
previous month, as well as with March 
1940—amounting to 3,746,736 pesos, 
4,795,681 pesos, and 3,885,434 pesos, re- 
spectively. More than 75 percent of the 
amount involved in bankruptcies con- 
sisted of liabilities of firms engaged in 
commercial activities. During the first 3 
months of the current year the number 
of failures was 694, against 793 for the 
same period in 1940, but the amount of 


liabilities in these periods was 9,789,428 
pesos and 17,242,237 pesos, respectively. 


Transport and Communication 


Slight Improvement in Shipping— 
Shipping activities improved slightly as 
compared with the first 2 months of the 
current year, though the closing of trade 
routes and scarcity of tonnage have re- 
duced arrivals to a little more than half 
of those for the same period in 1940. The 
increase in March over February was due 
to the increased number of ships trans- 
porting meat products to Great Britain. 
Arrivals during the month consisted of 
121 vessels of 405,674 tons, against 108 
ships of 343,709 tons in February, and the 
total for the first 3 months was 349 steam- 
ers of 1,127,857 tons, compared with 637 
vessels of 2,112,268 tons during the same 
period in 1940. 


Belgian Congo 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Financial and Economic Agreements 
Signed with United Kingdom.—An 
“Anglo-Belgian Financial Agreement in 
Respect of the Belgian Congo and Ru- 
anda-Urundi” and an “Anglo-Belgian 
Economic Agreement in Respect of the 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi” 
were signed in London on January 21, 
1941. Their main features are outlined in 
the following paragraphs: 

Financial Agreement: In the financial 
agreement, buying and selling rates for 
Congolese francs against sterling are 
fixed at “about a middle of 176.625 Con- 
golese francs for £1 sterling,” and rates 
for other currencies are to be based on 
that rate and the official buying and sell- 
ing rates quoted in London for the other 
currency against sterling. Quantitative 
control of imports of all commodities into 
the Congo is to be maintained; within 
these limits the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment is to attempt to supply Congo 
requirements from sources within the 
sterling area, and where this is not pos- 
sible to make means of payment avail- 
able. The Banque du Congo Belge is to 
act as agent for the Congo government 
and the Bank of England for the United 
Kingdom Government. Where means of 
payment are provided for outside the 
sterling area, “this shall be done by one 
of the two following methods: (a) By the 
sale by the Bank of England to the 
Banque du Congo Belge against sterling 
of the foreign currency required, at the 
London official selling rate for that cur- 
rency; (b) by the credit of sterling 
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* * * to the account of persons resi- 
dent in the country in question.” 


The Belgian Government undertakes 
that the Congo government will main- 
tain measures (a) prohibiting import and 
export of currency and securities, (b) re- 
quiring that exchange in, or coming into, 
the possession of persons resident in the 
Congo shall be sold at official rates to the 
monetary authorities of the Congo, (c) 
requiring that payments for exports to 
any country shall be made within a fixed 
period of time in the manner prescribed 
in the arrangement made with that 
country, and (d) providing that foreign 
exchange will be supplied to persons resi- 
dent within the Congo only for permitted 
imports or for necessary financial serv- 
ices. 

The Congo government is to take all 
measures necessary to insure that all 
sterling sums coming under its control 
shall be used exclusively for expenditure 
in the sterling area or for purposes 
specified in the agreement. Gold pro- 
duced in the Belgian Congo, except that 
needed by the Congo or by the Belgian 
Government, shall be sold to the Bank of 
England in the form of fine gold bars 
boxed ready for shipment, deposited with 
the Reserve Bank of South Africa for ac- 
count of the Bank of England, against 
payment in sterling at the price of 168 
shillings per fine ounce. Surpluses of 
exchange in excess of amounts required 
by the Congo and of necessary advances 
to the Belgian Government shall also be 
sold to the Bank of England from time 
to time. “The Government of the 
United Kingdom shall take the necessary 
measures to insure that the Congo shall 
be treated as a member of the sterling 
area for the purposes of the regulations 
in force in the United Kingdom in regard 
to exchange control.” 


The date of coming into force of the 
agreement was January 21; it remains in 
force until the conclusion of hostilities 
and thereafter unless on the last day of 
any month either contracting govern- 
ment gives notice of termination at the 
end of the succeeding month, “providing 
that, if at any time during any period 
between the first of September 1941 and 
the coming into force of a treaty of peace 
no agreement exists between the con- 
tracting governments in regard to guar- 
antees by the Government of the United 
Kingdom of purchases in the Congo, it 
shall be open to either contracting gov- 
ernment to terminate the present agree- 
ment on giving 3 months’ notice.” 


Economic Agreement: The United 
Kingdom Government guarantees pur- 
chase of the following minimum quanti- 
ties of Belgian Congo exports during the 
period September 1, 1940, to August 31, 
1941: Copper, 126,000 metric tons; cotton, 
20,000 long tons; copal, 7,000 long tons; 
peanuts, 2,500 long tons; palm kernels, 
15,000 long tons; palm oil, all supplies 
available for export of the quality 6 per- 
cent F. F. A. on arrival in the United 
Kingdom. 


Further purchases in addition to the 
foregoing minima are not precluded. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The quantities mentioned include any 
purchases already made within the period 
specified. Consideration is also to be 
given to the maintenance of purchases of 
tin ore at the present level, and the possi- 
bility of purchasing sugar. Purchase 
prices are to be those ruling in competi- 
tive markets, with the following excep- 
tions: (1) copper at prices ruling for 
long-term Rhodesian contracts; (2) palm 
kernels at a price based on that of Nige- 
rian palm kernels, with “differences of 
quality” normally resulting in a discount 
of 10 to 15 shillings a ton for Congo 
kernels; (3) palm oil at £12 per long ton, 
cost and freight United Kingdom, in bulk. 

The products are not to be “placed as 
a result of customs duty in a position eco- 
nomically less favorable than British co- 
lonial products.” Negotiations are to be 
entered into not later than June 30, 1941, 
in regard to guaranteeing purchases for 
a further period beginning September 1, 
1941. The United Kingdom Government 
will do its utmost to carry out the ship- 
ping of the amounts of the commodities 
specified and will make the shipments so 
far as possible in Belgian ships. “The 
Belgian Government undertakes that the 
government of the Belgian Congo will 
introduce legislation prohibiting com- 
mercial and financial transactions which 
may be of assistance to the enemy,” and 
promises that exports from the colony 
will continue to be controlled for blockade 
purposes by a licensing system coordi- 
nated with that in the British African 
territories. 

The Economic Agreement is comple- 
mentary to the Financial Agreement. 


Belgium 
Transport and Communication 


Albert Canal Open.—The Albert Canal, 
connecting Liege and Antwerp, is now 
open for traffic. This important new 
waterway is navigable for vessels up to 
2,000 tons. It will be of particular value 
as a means of bringing greatly needed 
coal to the areas surrounding Antwerp 
and Liege from the Campine district. 
(The International Weekly, January 22, 
1941.) 


Bermuda 


Economic Conditions 


Imports into the colony during March 
exceeded those of February by £59,269, 
having amounted to £170,371. According 
to figures released by the Food and Sup- 
plies Control Board, the values of im- 
ports from the chief supplying countries 
were: United Kingdom and _ sterling 
countries, £53,921; Canada, £40,875; 
United States £66,355; other countries, 
£9,220; total £170,371. These figures rep- 
resent an increase of imports from the 
United States amounting to £17,679, 
from Great Britain to £32,714, and from 
Canada to £9,631. Imports from other 
countries declined £756 compared with 
the February 1941 value. 
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* 
Brazil 
Economic Conditions 

There was no slackening during April 
in the highly favorable business tempo 
which prevailed in the earlier months of 
1941, and merchants reported notably 
higher sales than in the comparable pe- 
riod of the previous year. 

Stocks of imported articles such as tin 
plate, zinc, electric conduit, basic chemi- 
cals, and various iron and steel goods, 
used in Brazil’s industries, became low, 
generally, and the few medium-sized in- 
ventories held brought high prices or 
were entirely removed from the market 
for the present. Domestic industries 
made determined efforts to develop suit- 
able local production of certain import 
items and some progress was reported 
along this line, particularly in consumer 
goods. Brazilian manufacturers of nu- 
merous metal products were, however, 
hampered by the decided shortage of 
imported basic metals. 

Trade in articles of Brazilian manu- 
facture was better than satisfactory and 
prices of such goods moved up some- 
what. Prices were generally good also 
for the products of Brazil’s farms and 
forests. 

General construction activities con- 
tinued at boom levels and there was a 
sharp demand for minerals. Lack of 
shipping space restricted exports. Anew 
National Department of Railways was 
created. Foreign banks were given 5 
years to become entirely nationalized. A 
bumper Sao Paulo cotton crop is now 
being harvested, and Brazil’s 9,300,000- 
bag coffee quota having been exhausted, 
all sales of coffee for export to the United 
States were suspended. 

Based on first returns from the census 
taken last September, it is estimated that 
Brazil’s population is now 42,000,000, a 
total lower than had been anticipated. 

The credit and collection situation re- 
mained unchanged. Exchange to cover 
imports was readily available during the 
past 30 days. 


Coffee Situation 


The 1941 Convention of Coffee Produc- 
ing States was held in Rio de Janeiro be- 
tween March 22 and April 3, 1941. In 
effect, the convention reaffirmed existing 
coffee policies, including the retirement 
of surpluses in order to establish statis- 
tical equilibrium between production and 
consumption. It was recommended that 
for the 1941-42 crop there be adopted an 
equilibrium quota of up to 25 percent of 
shipments. 

The unofficial estimate of Brazil’s 1941- 
42 coffee crop is between 12,000,000 and 
12,700,000 bags. 

Exports in March totaled 1,588,928 bags 
compared with 1,090,865 bags in February 
and 1,402,133 in January 1941. As of 
March 31, 1941, there were in stock at 
Brazilian ports 2,095,651 sacks. 


Cotton Situation 


The carry-over reported from Sao Paulo 
as of the termination of last crop year 
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(end of February 1941) was about 55,000 
tons, of which only 20,000 remained to 
be sold for export. The crop now being 
harvested will be substantially larger 
than last year, being estimated by the 
trade at 375,000 tons, against 307,376 tons 
last year. The all-important problem 
occupying the attention of cotton in- 
terests is how to dispose of the new crop, 
in view of limited foreign markets. 

The latest official estimate of the 
1940-1941 northern cotton crop remains 
at 146,700 tons, but the trade believes that 
figure to be somewhat too high. Rains 
during March improved growing condi- 
tions for the current crop (1941-1942), 
especially in the Sertao zones of Ceara, 
Parahyba, and Pernambuco but it is as 
yet too early to estimate the 1941-1942 
crop. 

Prices for Brazilian cotton in general 
were maintained at approximately the 
levels of a month earlier. Exports in Feb- 
ruary (18,450 tons) were much lower than 
in January (27,731 tons). 


Foreign Trade 


For the first 2 months of 1941 Brazil 
recorded a favorable trade balance of 
251,952 contos. During the same period 
of 1941 exports declined slightly under 
1940, but imports fell off greatly, which 
resulted in the above favorable trade bal- 
ance for the 2 months. The United 
States continued to occupy the outstand- 
ing position in Brazil’s foreign trade. 


Credit and Collections 


During April to the eighteenth of the 
month no change occurred in the credit 
and collection situation, which may be 
described as the same as a month earlier. 
Merchants stated that collections in 
southern Brazil, from Rio de Janeiro 
south, were normal and credits easy, with 
the exception of the interior of Sao Paulo, 
where collections were somewhat slow. 
Collections in northern Brazil, taken as a 
whole, were normally slow and continue 
so, credits being described as tight. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The announce- 
ment (see “Coffee’”) that no further coffee 
sales to the United States would be ap- 
proved for shipment during the remain- 
ing 6 months of the current quota year 
affected unfavorably the supply of ex- 
change in the form of coffee bills, which 
ceased to flow into the banks within a 
week or two following the announcement. 
This meant a considerable decrease in the 
supply of coffee bills, but the effect on the 
exchange market was offset by incoming 
bills from the new cotton crop and the 
supply of exchange from Brazil’s minor 
products for which a war demand has 
brought about steadily rising prices. The 
demand for exchange to cover imports 
was also at a low level so that cessation of 
the flow of coffee bills did not have any 
serious effect upon the exchange market. 
The Bank of Brazil reduced its selling 
rates for dollars by 0$010 on March 25, 
but otherwise there were no changes in 
its rates. 
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On April 9, 1941, a decree-law fixed 
July 1, 1946, as the date beyond which 
banks of deposit may not function in 
Brazil unless all of their shareholders are 
Brazilian citizens. This law has been is- 
sued under Article 145 of the Brazilian 
Constitution of 1937, which provides that 
banks of deposit must have only Brazilian 
shareholders, adding that foreign banks 
shall be given a reasonable length of time 
fixed by statute to conform to this re- 
quirement. 


Transport and Communication 


Port Facilities at Ubatuba Author- 
ized.—The establishment of port facilities 
at Ubatuba, 95 miles northeast of Santos, 
has been authorized by officials at Rio de 
Janeiro, according to a report appearing 
in the Folha da Manha, February 11, 1941. 
The development will consist of facilities 
to enable lighters to load and discharge 
vessels anchored offshore. Purpose: to 
encourage operators of small coastwise 
steamers to make Ubatuba a port of call 
and so serve as an outlet for the hinter- 
land’s increasingly important agricultural 
produce. 


British Honduras 


Transport and Communication 


Colony’s Transportation Facilities 
Summarized.—Belize (capital and chief 
city) is served fortnightly by freighters 
from New Orleans, La., and a passenger 
and cargo steamer from Kingston, Ja- 
maica. Tramp steamers arrive monthly 
from England, while a fleet of schooners 
operates between Belize and Tampa, Fla., 
assuring at least one sailing a week. 
Total inward and outward freight in 1940 
amounted to 13,659 tons and 50,466 tons, 
respectively. 

A plane of Transportes Aereos Centro 
Americanos, Limited, with head offices in 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, arrives and de- 
parts twice weekly with mail, passengers, 
and express to and from San Pedro Sula, 
Honduras. During the _ stop-over in 
British Honduras it calls at three towns 
besides Belize. 

The only railway in the colony is a 
25-mile privately owned logging road. 
Rivers are navigable only by boats of 
4-foot draft and under, but considerable 
traffic moves over them by reason of the 
scarcity of motor roads. 

The two metalled highways have a total 
mileage of 150; average width, 12 feet. 
Approximately 35 miles of other graveled 
roads (not connected) also exist. No 
by-roads lead off the main highways. 
Road building is now conducted strictly 
as a relief measure. 

Of the 181 trucks in British Honduras, 
146 are of American and Canadian man- 
ufacture and 35 British. Only 2 regu- 
lar truck lines operate—1l with 3 
trucks, the other with 2—mainly in 
Belize, but with an occasional cross- 
country trip. No record of the daily 


average mileage of these lines is kept. 
Other privately owned trucks number 
120. Except for commercial firms own- 
ing delivery trucks, and contractors using 
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trucks in mahogany operations, this 
number is distributed among as many 
individuals. Such trucks are employed 
in commercial hauling and on road work 
and consist largely of converted passen- 
ger cars. Outside Belize trucking is vir- 
tually nonexistent. The government 
does not own or control any trucking 
lines in British Honduras but owns 56 
trucks; these include 4 equipped with 
fire-fighting apparatus, 1 street sprinkler, 
2 that pick up garbage, and various dump 
trucks used in road building and main- 
tenance. 

Two American-made gasoline buses 
maintain a daily passenger service be- 
tween Belize and Corozal, a distance of 
100 miles. The fare is $1. These are 
1940 models and seat 25 persons. Taxis 
provide the only urban transit facilities; 
fare, 25 cents per person per stop. 

The entity (colony-wide in scope) that 
controls the licensing and operation of 
motor vehicles in all uses is the Motor 
Transport Board; chief duties: devising 
police regulations governing construc- 
tion, size, driving, and fees. 


British Malaya 


Economic Conditions 


Little change is reported in general 
business activity and economic conditions 
during the 6-week period ended April 9. 

Production of rubber and tin for the 
first quarter of 1941 was less than the 
quotas for those products. Labor diffi- 
culties on the rubber estates and the 
conditions of the winter season reportedly 
will result in curtailed rubber production 
during the next 2 months. Labor trouble 
in the local coal mine may have an ad- 
verse effect on tin-ore production. 

The critical situation of the past several 
months relative to freight space to the 
eastern coast of the United States has 
been somewhat relieved. 

Total imports during February 1941 
totaled 67,222,104 Straits dollars, of 
which commodities valued at 4,383,952 
Straits dollars were imported from the 
United States. (The Straits dollar aver- 
aged $0.47 in U.S. currency in February.) 
Total exports from British Malaya in 
February aggregated 76,018,697 Straits 
dollars, of which merchandise valued at 
42,329,667 Straits dollars was shipped to 
the United States. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Iron and Steel Products: Im- 
ports From All Countries Made Subject to 
License.—Importation into the Straits 
Settlements of basic iron and steel prod- 
ucts from Egypt, Iraq, and Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan, and from all parts of the 
British Empire, except Canada, New- 
foundland, and Hong Kong, will be per- 
mitted only under license—effective from 
April 18, 1941. As licenses have in the 
past been required for imports of those 
products from nonsterling countries, the 
effect of the order is to license all imports 
of these products regardless of source. 
Reportedly, the purpose of the new regu- 
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lation is to provide for authority to allo- 
cate licenses for imports of iron and steel 
from the United States and the British 
Empire areas, and to insure that imports 
from whatever source are permitted only 
when urgently needed. 

The so-called “Empire Plan,” whereby 
all steel purchases from the United States 
are to be made through London, has been 
temporarily suspended in the case of 
Malaya, and importers who normally ob- 
tain iron and steel supplies other than 
tin plate from the United States have 
been invited to place their orders direct. 
However, a monthly limit has been placed 
on the quantity to be ordered direct. 

Effective on the above-mentioned date, 
iron bars, rods, angles, shapes and sec- 
tions, and iron plates and sheets have 
been added to the Straits Settlements list 
of restricted imports, making it necessary 
to obtain a license for importation of 
these products. 

Radio Tubes, Parts, and Accessories: 
Importation Made Subject to License; 
Radio Receiving Sets: Importation Pro- 
hibited —Radio tubes, other parts and 
accessories have been placed on the list of 
products subject to import license, ac- 
cording to the Straits Settlements and 
Federated Malay States Gazettes of 
April 4. 

According to the same publication, 
radio receiving sets have been added to 
the list of prohibited imports. 

Specified Iron and Steel Products: Im- 
portation Made Subject to License— 
Hoop iron, pig iron, steel rails, and other 
railway materials have been added to the 
list of imports subject to license in the 
Straits Settlements and Federated Malay 
States, effective from March 28. 


Canada 
Exchange and Finance 


National Income Increased.—The esti- 
mated national income of Canada in 1940 
was $4,800,000,000 (Canadian), calculated 
on the basis of “income produced,” and 
$4,594,000,000, calculated on the basis of 
“income paid out,” according to material 
published in the April 1941 circular of the 
Royal Bank of Canada. 

The two estimates, issued respectively 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and in connection with the Sirois Report 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations, indi- 
cate a substantial increase in the na- 
tional income of the Dominion. Com- 
pared with the estimates for 1939, the 
former showed an increase of $391,000,000 
(Canadian) and the latter $554,000,000. 

In preparing the estimate of income 
produced, the circular points out that the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics compiled 
the net values of the production of agri- 
culture, mining, forestry, fishing, manu- 
facturing, electric power, trapping, cus- 
tom and repair work, and construction 
from periodic reports received by the 
Dominion Bureau; as, according to the 
census of population, approximately five- 
eighths of the gainfully employed per- 
sons of Canada are working in industries 
producing goods, it was assumed that the 
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three-eighths engaged in service indus- 
tries were equally productive. 

Commenting on the utilization of this 
method by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, the Royal Bank’s circular states 
that “two qualifications are necessary in 
connection with this estimate of the na- 
tional income; first, there is no adequate 
basis for the assumption respecting the 
equal productivity of persons engaged in 
the service and those engaged in the 
‘goods’ producing industries during any 
given period of time; and, secondly, the 
Bureau’s estimate of the total net value 
of ‘goods’ production includes a certain 
amount of duplication, and consequently 
its estimate of the national income is 
considered too high. The duplication 
arises chiefly out of the inadequate allow- 
ances forexpenses. * * *” 

The “income paid out” method was 
employed for the purpose of the Sirois 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Re- 
lations, which needed to give a break- 
down of national income by Provinces. 
It involved the preparation of estimates 
of (1) the total salaries and wages paid 
out by employers (including govern- 
ments) to the individuals of each Prov- 
ince; (2) the investment income (bond 
and mortgage interest, dividends, invest- 
ment income from life insurance accru- 
ing to policyholders, and income from 
housing) paid out to or received by the 
individuals of each Province; (3) the net 
income of individuals in each Province 
from unincorporated business enter- 
prises, such as farmers, fishermen, pro- 
prietors of independent merchandising 
establishments, lodging-house keepers, 
unincorporated construction contractors, 
professional and miscellaneous workers 
engaged on their own account.” 

In speaking of the differences between 
the estimates of income arrived at by 
the two methods, the Royal Bank cir- 
cular states that there may have been 
omissions in the estimates used by the 
Commission in respect to investment in- 
come and the income of miscellaneous 
workers—therefore the aggregate income 
issued in connection with the Commis- 
sion’s report may be somewhat low. 


Estimates of the National Income of 
Canada 


{In millions of Canadian dollars] 














“ Royal 
Dominion ommission 
Bureau of | (Sirois) on 
, Statistics | Dominion. 
Year (“income Provincial 
produced” Relations 
method) (“income 
paid out 
method) 
1926 ‘ 4, 494 4, 088 
1927 4, 682 4, 254 
1928. eae 5, 138 4, 649 
1929 5, 149 4, 727 
1930. _- ‘ 4, 326 4,176 
1931. 3, 498 3, 534 
1932 7 2, 893 2, 870 
1933 os 2, 795 2, 641 
1934__- 2 3,171 2, 888 
1935. - - ate 3, 381 3, 126 
1936 - én 3, 829 3, 427 
1937. _ ery 4, 342 3, 824 
1938. ay = 4, 246 3, 837 
1939 4, 409 4, 040 
1940 (preliminary) -- 4, 800 4, 594 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wrist Watches, and Spectacle or 
Eyeglass Frames and Parts: Quality 
Standards for Imported and Canadian 
Products Amended.—Amendments to the 
Canadian Precious-Metals Marking Act 
modify the regulations applying to wrist 
watches, and add a new section estab- 
lishing minimum standards for spectacle 
or eyeglass frames or parts, whether im- 
ported or produced in Canada, under a 
bill passed by the Canadian Parliament 
and given Royal assent on April 4, 1941, 
at Ottawa. 

[Further details may be obtained upon 
specific request to the British Empire Unit, 


of the Division of International Economy, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Washington. | 

Asparagus: Seasonal Customs Valua- 
tion Extended to Ontario and Quebec.— 
The Canadian seasonal customs valuation 
for asparagus, at an advance of 4 cents 
per pound over invoice prices, has been 
extended to imports into Ontario and 
Quebec, effective April 18, 1941, according 
tc Supplement No. 2 to Fruit and Vege- 
table Bulletin No. 2, of April 17, Ottawa. 
The advance does not apply to imports 
into Ontario and Quebec which were pur- 
chased and in transit to the Canadian 
purchaser by April 17 and entered at Cus- 
toms by April 28. The advance has ap- 
plied in Western Canada from April 10. 


Commercial Law Digests 

Taxation: Ontario Corporation Tax 
Rates——The higher rates of taxation of 
corporate income in Ontario, originally 
introduced in 1940, have been extended 
for another year by new legislation which 
received Royal assent April 9. These 
rates added a 25 percent supplement to 
the taxes payable under the Corporations 
Tax Act, 1939, by banks, railways, insur- 
ance, telegraph, telephone, and express 
companies, and companies operating 
sleeper, parlor, and dining cars; and they 
increase from 2 percent to 5 percent per 
annum the tax on the net incomes of 
other corporations. 

The 1941 act repeals the special taxing 
section respecting telephone companies, 
with the result that these companies are 
now taxed under the general provisions 
cf the law. 

Other changes effected by the 1941 act: 

1. The definition of “insurance com- 
pany” is amended so that fraternal socie- 
ties, mutual benefit societies, pension- 
fund and employees’ mutual benefit 
societies are not taxable as insurance 
companies under the act. 

2. Purchasing and marketing coopera- 
tives and credit unions are exempt from 
taxation under the Corporations Tax Act. 

3. Previous to the new law, a corpora- 
tion was permitted to receive dividends 
tax-free under the Corporations Tax 
Act, if from a wholly owned subsidiary 
incorporated in Canada, to the extent 
that such dividends were paid from net 
income which had been the subject of 
tax under the laws of any Province or 
Provinces of Canada. The new law ex- 
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tends this provision to the exemption of 
dividends received from a subsidiary, 
which dividends have in turn been paid 
from dividends received tax-free by the 
subsidiary from a wholly owned Cana- 
dian subsidiary of its own. 

4. A new section appears in the 1941 
enactment authorizing the Provincial 
treasurer, “for the purpose of preventing 
duplication of taxation of any company, 
(to) enter into an agreement * * * 
for the remission, on a reciprocal basis, 
of taxes required to be paid under this 
act and under any act of (another) 
Province imposing taxes of a similar 
nature.” 

The present rates of taxation are ap- 
plicable to income earned in all corporate 
fiscal years ending in the calendar year 
1942; but it is provided that a credit shall 
be given of that part of the supplemental 
tax which is proportional to the portion 
of the fiscal year falling within 1942. 

Liability of American Firms for On- 
tario Corporations Tax—Ontario’s Pro- 
vincial revenue authorities are communi- 
cating with American firms believed to 
be doing business in Ontario and enclos- 
ing a preliminary form to be filled out, on 
the basis of which the Ontario Revenue 
Department makes a determination as 
to whether business is being done. If 
the decision as to liability is in the affirm- 
ative, a form of return is then sent call- 
ing for full details to enable the tax to 
be assessed and apportioned as to the 
part due the Ontario Government. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wine: Subject to Export License.— 
Wines exported from Chile have been 
made subject to export license by an or- 
der of the Chilean Agricultural Export 
Board, dated January 4, 1941, according 
to the Boletin Oficial de la Superinten- 
dencia de Aduanas, January 1941, Val- 


paraiso. 
China 
E - Cc qiti 
Discontent Among Manchuria’s Farmers 


Farmer resistance to agricultural regi- 
mentation and price controls continues 
in Manchuria, and indications are that 
there will be fewer acres sown to beans 
and wheat this season unless better prices 
are received. Although winter snows cre- 
ated a favorable crop outlook, farm ma- 
chinery is slow in moving—indicative of 
the dissatisfaction of the farmers—and 
no more than half of last year’s bean 
crop has been marketed despite exten- 
sions of the bonus period for early crop 
deliveries. Figures for the output of 
Manchuria’s flue-cured leaf-tobacco crop 
last year are being revised downward to 
about 35,000,000 pounds, in contrast with 
53,000,000 originally estimated. 

The Tussah (wild silk produced from 
silkworms that feed on oak leaves instead 
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of mulberry) production of Antung 
Province has been placed by the authori- 
ties under a licensing system. 


China Agricultural Outlook Not Promising 


Within China proper winter wheat and 
other crops around Tientsin, Hankow, 
and the lower Yangtze regions are pro- 
gressing favorably under good weather 
conditions, but the wheat and peanut 
crops of Shantung are said to be poor be- 
cause of insufficient winter moisture. 
The outlook for cotton production in the 
lower Yangtze region suggests a probable 
20 percent reduction in acreage in favor 
of increased rice planting, stimulated by 
high prevailing prices. In the Canton re- 
gion also rice cultivation is expected to 
show considerably greater acreage be- 
cause of the encouraging prices. 

In the hinterland of Shanghai the pro- 
duction of silk cocoons has been cur- 
tailed about 20 percent by the Japanese 
monopoly control—apparently with the 
intention of bringing about higher export 
prices to correspond with Japanese silk- 
marketing policies. In Yunnan, expan- 
sion of tung-oil production is being real- 
ized; in one southeastern district alone, 
800,000 trees are reported under cultiva- 
tion. 


Manchuria’s Five-Year Industrial Plan 
Encounters Difficulties 


Manchuria’s second Five-Year Plan— 
which aims at augmenting supplies of 
pig iron to Japan and at self-sufficiency 
in the production of certain special steels, 
as well as increased coal production—is 
now faced with the problem of subsidiz- 
ing these industries, to meet rising living 
costs, labor shortage, and constantly ris- 
ing wages. Arrivals of migrant labor in 
Manchuria from North China have been 
only half of normal for the season, and 
remittance restrictions between Man- 
churia and North China have now been 
removed in the hope of stimulating a 
greater labor movement. Coal produc- 
tion in the great Fushun mines dropped 
by 10 percent in the first quarter of the 
year, compared with the same period last 
year. 

On the other hand, conditions in the 
finer-metals mining industry of Man- 
churia are said to be booming. Bonuses 
are being paid for the production of cop- 
per ore, and platinum deposits have been 
discovered in the Mutan River area of 
northeastern Manchuria. During 1940, 
applications for mining permits in Man- 
churia showed a great increase over pre- 
vious years, particularly for mining the 
precious metals. Equipment for hydro- 
electric plants on the upper Sungari 
River, beyond Kirin, is reported as ar- 
riving from Germany, and additional 
shipments are expected shortly. 

A number of American tractors have 
been imported into North Manchuria for 
highway construction, but distributors 
are now unable to promise future deliver- 
ies. Manchuria’s second Five-Year Plan 
calls for pushing the construction of 
highways radiating from Harbin to all 
important points. It is estimated that by 
the end of 1941, 20 percent of Man- 
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churia’s trucks and buses will be run on 
substitute fwels, such as coke, coal, fire- 
wood, and charcoal, with burners for 
adapting these fuels supplied by Japan. 


Traffic Over Burma Road Increases 


The National Transport Control Bu- 
reau has opened offices in Kumming 
(Yunnanfu) and _ inspection stations 
along the highways. A steady increase 
in the volume of highway transportation 
in the southwest areas is reported, par- 
ticularly over the Yunnan-Burma road. 
Thirty thousand laborers are reported at 
work on the Yunnan-Sikang highway, 
which is expected to be completed in 
June, and will connect with Szechwan’s 
highway system. 


Trade with Germany Reported Mounting 


Railway traffic in Manchuria during the 
last 11 days of March totaled 4,300,000 
metric tons, or 145,000 above freight traf- 
fic for the same period last year, despite 
the fact that bean-cake movements have 
dropped by 81 percent. The unexpected 
increase is believed due mainly to aug- 
mented shipments of beans and other 
Manchurian produce to Germany via the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. 


Shanghai’s Foreign Trade 


During March, imports of recorded 
merchandise from non-yen-bloc areas, 
adjusted to values in United States cur- 
rency, totaled a value of $12,462,000, an 
increase of 13 percent over February, 
while recorded merchandise exports to- 
taled a value of $8,042,000, an increase of 
30 percent compared with February. The 
British Empire, including Hong Kong, 
supplied 39 percent of imports, consist- 
ing mainly of raw cotton from India; 
wool, wheat, and flour from Australia; 
French Indochina supplied 21 percent, 
mainly rice and coal; the United States 
and the Philippines, 19 percent, prin- 
cipally metals, paper, and sundries; 
Netherlands Indies, 7 percent, mostly 
petroleum products and sugar; Germany, 
5 percent, mostly chemicals and dyes, but 
including also some electrical goods, 
radios, etc. 

Of exports, the British Empire, includ- 
ing Hong Kong, took 43 percent, mainly 
metal manufactures for the outlying 
areas, piece goods and other teztiles, and 
bristles; the United States and the Phil- 
ippines, 40 percent, principally raw silk, 
hides and skins, and menthol crystals; 
Netherlands Indies, 8 percent, mostly 
cotton yarns and other teztile products. 

From yen-bloc areas, Shanghai im- 
ported during March from Japan goods 
to the value of 7,066,000 yen, a very slight 
increase over February, mainly of rayon, 
machinery, and vehicles. Exports to 
Japan, however, totaled a value of 17,- 
661,000 local yen, an increase of 11 per- 
cent over February, and largely composed 
of raw cotton, hides and skins, tung oil, 
and cereals. 


Foreign-Commerce Highlights 


Highlights in Shanghai’s current ex- 
ports are: (1) Indications that the in- 
creased movements of tung oil, leather, 
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and tea to the Kwantung Leased Terri- 
tory represent largely shipments bound 
for Germany via Siberia. 

(2) Raw-silk exports to the United 
States increased over February to the 
value of 20,000,000 yuan. 

(3) Exports of metal manufactures, 
including tools, mostly to British Far 
Eastern possessions and to Japan, have 
been rising steadily during the past 6 
months. 

Indications are that commercial traffic 
between Manchuria and Germany by 
way of the Trans-Siberian Railway is in- 
creasing, following the ratifications ex- 
changed at Berlin, March 10, in renewal 
of the Germany-Manchuria Trade Pact. 


Difficulty and Confusion in Rice Market 


Despite the restrictions imposed by the 
Shanghai Municipal Council on rice 
prices in mid-April, sales continued to be 
made at prices as much as 15 percent 
above the prescribed maximum. The 
ensuing confusion was such that the rice 
market had to be closed April 25. The 
Municipal Council has since arranged 
with Hong Kong authorities to supply 
5,000 tons of Saigon rice, to be sold to the 
public at cost, in the expectation that the 
measure Will compel hoarders and specu- 
lators to unload and prices thus be 
reduced. 

Nervousness over the uncertainty of 
future supplies from foreign countries 
and the fact that the four Government 
banks remain closed are also factors that 
have helped to cause the continued rise 
in local commodity prices. 


Strikes Continue to Reflect Economic 
Unrest 


The strike in British cotton mills was 
settled during the week of Apri] 26, but 
a strike continued to cripple the largest 
printing establishment in Shanghai. 
Measures were adopted for the curtail- 
ment of power consumption in the Inter- 
national Settlement, large users of more 
than 1,000 kilowatt-hours per month be- 
ing charged six times existing rates for 
any consumption in excess of their 
quotas. 


Efforts to Repair Dikes 


The puppet government at Nanking 
has, according to press reports, appointed 
an engineering commission and appro- 
priated funds for the repair of dikes west 
of Kaifeng in the attempt to prevent the 
Yellow River from flooding that area dur- 
ing the approaching summer. 


Parcel Post Interrupted Between Tientsin 
and Shanghai 


North China authorities have ordered 
suspension of deliveries in Tientsin of 
parcel-post packages from Shanghai 
pending explanations of why the parcel- 
post movement between the two cities 
has reached abnormal proportions. It is 
suspected that the movement is an effort 
to avoid North China import-trade re- 
Strictions. 

The Ministry of Economic Affairs of 
the National Government at Chungking 
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is endeavoring, according to press re- 
ports, to arrange the financing of special 
facilities for bringing in supplies of cot- 
ton yarns by truck service. The popula- 
tion of Szechwan Province is confronted 
with a serious shortage of cotton supplies. 


Exchange and Finance 


“Manchoukuo” Budget for 1941.— 
The General-Accounts or administrative 
budget for 1941 balances at 649,220,000 
yen—an amount only slightly in excess 
of the 1940 final budget figure, 642,832,- 
525. Special accounts in 1941 are pro- 
jected to involve revenues of 1,849,077,161 
and expenditures of 1,758,175,290 yen, 
compared with corresponding 1940 fig- 
ures of 1,997,000,000 and 1,905,000,000, 
respectively. Excluding transfers  be- 
tween general and special accounts, total 
net revenue in 1941 will amount to l,- 
800.000,000, and net expenditures will 
total 1,787,000,000. 

Outside of slightly increased appropri- 
ations for internal “peace preservation” 
and for crop collection, offset by small 
retrenchments in other departments, the 
1941 budget is of a routine character. 
The decline of approximately 150 million 
yen in the 1941 Special-Accounts budget 
figure below the 1940 total indicates, 
chiefly, a drastic cut in the national in- 
vesting and borrowing program. Three 
heavily financed special accounts, how- 
ever—the Northern Frontier Develop- 
ment Account, the Japanese Colonization 
Account, and the Hydroelectric Ac- 
count—receive more funds than in 1940. 

To finance general and special accounts 
in 1941, 386,000,000 yen are to be bor- 
rowed, and the balance of 1,414,000,000 
is to be met by taxes and receipts from 
government enterprises. In the 1940 
draft budget, national loans totaled 507,- 
000,000, but this amount was reduced to 
403,000,000 in June 1940 owing to finan- 
cial stringency in Japan, where the bulk 
of loans were obtained. 

Shanghai Exchange.—Exchange rates 
at Shanghai were steadier as prospects 
for the early reopening of the closed Gov- 
ernment banks at Shanghai appeared 
bright. Interbank spot sales on the 
morning of April 25 were at the rate of 
1 yuan for U. S. $0.05, with April and 
May delivery the same. Bank of Japan 
notes were higher at 1 yen for 2.11 yuan, 
and military scrip was quoted at 1 yen 
for 2.26 Chinese yuan. Hua Hsing notes 
were redeemable at the rate of 1 yen for 
1.87 Chinese yuan. Shanghai customs 
gold unit was quoted at Chinese yuan 
5.332. 

Tientsin: International Postal Money 
Orders.—The sale of international postal 
money orders issued at Tientsin in ex- 
change for “Federal Reserve Bank” yuan 
notes at the high exchange rates men- 
tioned in last week’s report was sus- 
pended April 22. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Loan for City of Bogota Authorized.— 
The Municipality of Bogota is authorized 
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by Executive Resolution No. 1230 of 1940 
to obtain loans from specified local b nks 
totaling 1,000,000 pesos. Resolution No. 
80 of April 2 (Diario Oficial of April 5, 
1941) approves an increase in that au- 
thorization of 570,000 pesos to be guar- 
anteed by 630,000 pesos in bonds of the 
Municipal Development Fund. These ad- 
ditional credits are to be obtained from 
the Banco Aleman Antioquefio, the Bene- 
ficencia de Cundinamarca and the ce- 
ment companies. 


Costa Rica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quebracho Extract: Import Duty Re- 
duced.—The rate of import duty on que- 
bracho extract was reduced from 0.40 
colon to 0.12 colon per gross kilogram, by 
Costa Rican decree No. 11, promulgated 
in the Gaceta Oficial of March 30, 1941. 
In addition to the basic duty the sur- 
charge of 14 percent of duty and 0.025 
colon per gross kilogram continue to 


apply. 
Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances—Budgetary 
revenues collected during the period Jan- 
uary 1 to April 12 totaled 21,591,000 pesos, 
compared with 24,349,000 pesos in the 
corresponding period of 1940, according 
to preliminary figures released by the 
Treasury Department. 

Regular budget expenditures during the 
1941 period totaled 21,972,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 22,051,000 pesos during the 
corresponding period of 1940. The latter 
figure includes extrabudgetary expendi- 
tures authorized up to April 12, 1940, of 
522,000 pesos. These extrabudgetary ex- 
penditures are now included in the regu- 
lar budget. There was, therefore, a 
budgetary deficit on April 12, 1941, of 
381,000 pesos, compared with a surplus of 
2,297,000 pesos on the same date last 
year. 

1941 Budget.—The 1940 budget is ex- 
tended for an additional 3 months, begin- 
ning April 1, by decree No. 900 of March 
31 (promulgated in the Official Gazette 
of April 1, 1941). 


Denmark 


Transport and Communication 


Denmark Orders New Ice Breaker.—An 
order for the largest ice breaker ever built 
in Denmark has been placed by the Dan- 
ish Government. Expected to cost about 
5,000,000 kroner, the ship will have three 
triple expansion engines with a capac- 
ity of 6,000 horsepower, as well as four 
oil-fired boilers. The vessel is expected to 
be ready for service the first part of 
1942. The hull is to be built by Odense - 
Staalskibsvaerft, the propelling machin- 
ery by Frichs in Aarhus, the boilers by 
Elsinore Shipyard. 
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El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee Quota Agreement Ratified —The 
Pan American Coffee Quota Agreement 
signed November 28, 1940, by the United 
States and 14 coffee-producing countries 
of Latin America was ratified by the Sal- 
vadoran Government February 6, 1941. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controis 


Meat and Meat Products, Including 
Preserved Meats: Import Duty Tempo- 
rarily Removed.—The import duty of 7.00 
Finnish marks per kilogram on meat and 
various meat products (including pre- 
served meats but not including meat ez- 
tract and sausage) has been temporarily 
removed by a recent ministerial decree, 
according to Nachrichten fiir Aussenhan- 
del, Berlin, March 17, 1941. 


F'rance 


Exchange and Finance 


New Foreign-Exchange Instructions for 
Payment of Imports and Exports.—A re- 
vised text of instructions concerning 
methods of payment for imports into and 
exports from France was published in the 
Journal Officiel of March 14, 1941. The 
instructions apply also in Algeria, Tunisia, 
and Monaco. They supersede previous 
instructions published December 1, 1939, 
February 9 and 29, 1940, and March 17, 
1940. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Changes in List of Swiss Commodities 
for Which Transit Permits are Re- 
quired—The list of Swiss commodities 
for which transit permits have been re- 
quired since September 18, 1940, for entry 
into France or for transit to third coun- 
tries has been revised, according to a 
notice published in the French Bulletin 
Rouanier on January 3, 1941. 

[The requirement of such permits was an- 


nounced in the ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for November 9, 1940.] 


French Indochina 
Exchange and Finance 


1941 Budget—The 1941 Ordinary 
Budget for Indochina, amounting to 
$1C129,014,750, is about 25 percent 
greater than that for 1940. The Extraor- 
dinary Budget, however, totaling $IC18,- 
933,780 and financed mainly from reserve 
funds, is approximately 40 percent 
smaller than that of 1940. The total 
expenditures, comprising both ordinary 
and extraordinary expenditures, amount 
to $1IC147,948,530, the equivalent of 
$US33,548,419, at the exchange rate of 
441 Indochina piastres for 1 United 
States dollar. 
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General budget estimates of ordinary 
receipts indicate that about 86 percent of 
the anticipated revenue, $I1C110,332,000, 
will be obtained from the following 
sources: Customs duties, $1C40,060,000; 
excise taxes, $1C56,375,000; and regis- 
tration and stamp taxes, $IC13,897,000. 
The total of these taxes for 1940 was 
$IC88,955,700. The remainder of the 
revenue estimates include the following: 
Public services, $IC7,785,000; income 
from government property and services, 
$IC2,586,900; and miscellaneous receipts, 
$1C8,310,850. 

Indochina’s total public debt outstand- 
ing as of December 31, 1940, was 
$1C251,589,411, which was composed of 
two main items: Government loans 
amounting to $1C238,543,324, and loans 
for the purchase of railway materials 
amounting to $IC13,046,087. 

In view of the uncertainties in the 
Indochina situation, the 1941 budget was 
designed to draw as little as possible upon 
Indochina’s reServe funds. These re- 
serves, it is felt, may be needed to meet 
possible deficits in revenue or to defray 
unexpected expenses. Although this 
year’s budget is substantially larger 
than that of 1940, the increased expendi- 
tures will apparently be cared for by 
higher duties on rubber and rice exports. 


Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sale of Prescription Medicaments Per- 
mitted Only by Pharmacists.—Those sub- 
stances, preparations, and articles which 
can be distributed in Germany only upon 
written prescription of a doctor, dentist, 
or veterinary can now be sold only by 
pharmacists, by the terms of an ordi- 
nance of March 13, effective from April 
1, and published in the Reichsgesetzblatt, 
part I, No. 29, on March 17, 1941. 

German Pure-Food Laws on Various 
Products to Be Applied in Eastern Dis- 
tricts—German pure-food and related 
laws and ordinances on a variety of com- 
modities are to be applied in the “Eastern 
Districts” (Ostgebiete) by an ordinance 
of March 12, published in the Reichsge- 
setzblatt, part I, No. 28, on March 15, 
1941, and to become effective beginning 
July 1, 1941. 

Chief measures concerned are the 
Foodstuffs Law of 1936, Wine Law of 1930, 
Nitrite Law of 1934, Honey and Synthetic- 
Honey Ordinances of 1930, Coffee and 
Coffee-Substitutes Ordinances of 1930, 
Cocoa and Cocoa-Products Ordinance of 
1933, Fruit-Products Ordinance of 1933, 
Dough-Products Ordinance of 1934, Sau- 
sage Ordinance of 1937, Meat-Exrtract 
Ordinance of 1940, Denicotinized-Tobacco 
Ordinance of 1939, and Foodstuffs Mark- 
ing Ordinance of 1935. 


Guadeloupe 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bananas: Exportation Restricted to 
Members of Single Export Group.—Ex- 
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portation of bananas may be effected only 
through a single export group with which 
producers are required to affiliate, indi- 
vidually or in groups—by an order of 
November 15, 1940, according to Le Ca. 
hiers Coloniaux of February 15, 1941. 
Exports of bananas to the United States 
must be made by the four exporter-own- 
ers of quays at Basse-Terre, and such 
bananas must bear a specified mark of 
quality, by an order of November 16, 1940, 


Hong Kong 


Exchange and Finance 


1941 Budget.—The budget estimates for 
the year beginning April 1, 1941, were pre- 
sented to the Legislative Council January 
16, 1941. Estimated expenditures are 
HK$60,642,715, compared with HK$66,- 
877,500 for the preceding year. In mak- 
ing comparisons with the preceding 
budget, it may be noted that the new 
budget is for a 12-month period, whereas 
the one for 1940 was for a 15-month pe- 
riod (January 1, 1940, to March 31, 1941). 
After allowing for this difference, the fig- 
ures reduced to a monthly basis show in- 
creased revenue of 6 percent and in- 
creased expenditure of 13 percent. Reve- 
nues are estimated at Hong Kong at 
HK$56,786,000, with an expected deficit 
of HK$3,856,715. This is HK$10,214,000 
less than the revenues for the preceding 
year. 

Chief items of expenditure are for mili- 
tary defense and public works—HK$18,- 
776,274 and HK$6,728,209, respectively. 
The estimated expenditure for military 
defense is slightly more than 30 percent 
of total expenditures. 

Main sources of revenue are customs 
duties and war levies, which are expected 
to amount to HK$15,690,000 and HK$9,- 
300,000, respectively. 

The general reserve, which at the be- 
ginning of 1940 amounted to HK$17,- 
091,170, is now about HK$7,000,000, as 
most of its was expended as advances in 
anticipation of loans. There has been no 
increase in the public debt, which in 1940 
was HK$27,000,000. 


India 
Exchange and Finance 


Recent Financial Developments.—Fol- 
lowing the January rush to invest in 3- 
percent Defense Bonds while they were 
still being offered, theré has been a nota- 
ble apathy toward further subscriptions, 
and the Second Defense Loan has been 
moving slowly. Subscriptions during 
1940 for all types of Defense Loans in 
India were heaviest in Bengal and 
Bombay. 

To provide facilities for persons of 
limited means who wish to invest their 
savings in a manner that will aid the 
war effort, a special form of post-office 
savings-bank account, known as the In- 
dian Post Office Defense Savings Bank, 
was opened April 1, 1941. No with- 


drawals from these accounts are per- 
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mitted until 1 year after the end of the 
war, except on the death of the investor. 
Interest is allowed at 2% percent per 
annum free from income tax, which is 1 
percent more than that admissible under 
the ordinary Post Office Savings Bank 
rules. The Government may, by notifica- 
tion in the Gazette of India, close the ac- 
counts from the date on which the 
depositors are entitled to effect with- 
drawals, or any subsequent date, and, on 
closure, interest will cease to accrue and 
the depositors will be entitled to pay- 
ment on demand. 

The maximum deposit allowed in each 
account is 10,000 rupees. Deposit is al- 
lowed only in multiples of 1 rupee, the 
initial deposit being not less than 2 
rupees. This savings system is open to 
private individuals only and not to con- 
joint accounts or special accounts. 

Government receipts for the 9-month 
period April to December 1940-41 were 
525,400,000 rupees, compared with 604,- 
800,000 for the same period of 1939-40. 
Expenditures for the period April—De- 
cember 1940-41 were 875,500,000 rupees, 
compared with 786,600,000 for the same 
period of 1939-40. The current deficit 
April to December 1940-41 was 350,100,- 
000 rupees, compared with 181,800,000 
for the same 9 months of 1939-40. 

The railway budget for 1941-42, an- 
nounced February 19, showed a spec- 
tacular net surplus for the current year 
of more than 145,000,000 rupees, of which 
nearly 100,000,000 will accrue to the gen- 
eral revenues of the Government and 
may well relieve it of the neceessity of 
imposing heavy additional tax measures 
in the general budget for the coming 
year. 

Approval of an expenditure of 6,450,000 
rupees for the construction of a new 
mint at Calcutta has been announced. 


Japan 


Economic Conditions 


General business conditions, as a result 
of disturbed domestic political situation, 
uncertain international outlook, and 
tighter Government control over eco- 
nomic activities, continued unsatisfac- 
tory during March. Other deterrents 
were the difficulties in securing supplies 
of essential raw materials, smaller stocks 
of these materials, and declining pur- 
chasing power of the people owing to 
Government pressure to increase sav- 
ings. 


Diet Passes Additional Control Measures 


State control over the nation’s indus- 
trial, financial, and social structures was 
strengthened by passage of a number of 
measures in March, notably the revised 
National General Mobilization Law, the 
Temporary Export-Import Adjustment 
Law, and the new Criminal Law. 
Seventy mergers were effected among 
industrial and financial groups and 
greater efforts were directed towards the 
accumulation of funds for use in digest- 
ing national bonds and expanding pro- 
duction capacity. 
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Shortage of Food Notwithstanding Heavy 
Imports of Grain 


The food problem became more serious 
and additional items, notably rice, were 
placed under the ration system. In ad- 
dition to purchases of around 750,000 tons 
of rice from French Indochina, large 
orders have reportedly been placed in 
Thailand and one shipment of rice from 
there is reported to have already arrived. 
Between 50,000 and 60,000 metric tons of 
wheat have been bought in Australia and 
four shiploads arrived during March. 
Reports also indicate that substantial or- 
ders of wheat have been placed in North 
America. 

A regulation was issued on April 1 gov- 
erning the distribution of fish and shell- 
fish. 


Tobacco Rationing Expected in View of 
Shortage 


Tobacco is unusually scarce as a result 
of a heavy increase in domestic consump- 
tion and almost complete cessation of 
imports. Sales are reported to be about 
5 percent heavier so far this year. Some 
large cities have been forced to apply a 
daily quota system. Tobacco rationing 
is expected to become more stringent, 
particularly in Tokyo where fire recently 
destroyed over 1,000,000 cigarettes. 


Slight Improvement in Raw Silk Market 


The silk market was moderately 
stronger during March largely because of 
speculative activities but partly from im- 
proved domestic demand. Spot prices 
advanced 125 yen per bale and futures 92 
yen. Shipments to the United States 
were reported at around 21,000 bales, an 
increase of about 5,000 compared with 
February and 9,000 bales compared with 
March 1940. Stocks of silk, however, 
were reported to be substantially below 
normal. 


Anticipated Increase in Cotton Textile 
Exports Fails to Materialize 


Cotton textile prices continued to rise 
in March. However, business was still 
reported as only fair despite the optimis- 
tic outlook prevailing during the early 
part of the year for a substantial ex- 
pansion in shipments to India and the 
Netherlands Indies. Several projected 
amalgamations in spinning circles were 
announced in line with the official policy 
of encouraging mergers. Of major im- 
portance was the absorption of two con- 
cerns by the Kanegafuchi Spinning Com- 
pany, with an increase of 130,000,000 yen 
in the company’s authorized capital. The 
new firm will control 1,284,000 cotton 
spindles and 920,000 woolen spindles. 


Industrial Production Lags 


Little, if any, improvement occurred in 
industrial production owing to such re- 
stricting factors as acute shortages in 
materials and labor. The Materials 
Mobilization Plan was being revised to 
admit greater use of substitutes. 

Because of abundant rainfall, the last 
restrictions on consumption of electric 
power for industrial purposes were lifted 
on March 4. However, electricity for 
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illumination will continue to be curtailed 
indefinitely. Plans are reportedly in 
preparation for more extensive control 
over power distribution, establishment of 
new power distributing companies, and 
more extensive absorption of private 
power companies by the Japan Electric 
Transmission Company. 

The machinery industry is likely to be 
placed under the control of one central 
manufacturing association. Reports in- 
dicate that machinery production is lag- 
ging. Authorities ordered a nation-wide 
inventory of stocks of machine tools dur- 
ing March in order to ascertain the con- 
dition of usable equipment and the 
quantity suitable for scrap iron. 


Efforts to Increase Nonferrous Metals 
and Minerals Production to Offset 
Shortages 


The Government is reported to be plan- 
ning to increase the present fixed maxi- 
mum copper price of 1,400 yen per metric 
ton in order to encourage domestic com- 
panies to expand output and to compen- 
sate for rising production costs. This 
step is being taken to counteract re- 
Stricted imports. Similar steps are an- 
ticipated for manganese output, but as 
deposits of mercury, chromium, nickel, 
and cobalt are small, there is little possi- 
bility of increasing production of these 
items. Reports indicate serious short- 
ages of these and other nonferrous metals 
and minerals. 

Realization of the Government’s plan 
to increase coal production by 6,000,000 
metric tons during the current fiscal year 
is considered problematical owing to un- 
satisfactory transportation facilities and 
shortages of labor and mining equipment. 
These factors were primarily responsible 
for the unsuccessful efforts to expand 
coal output last year. 

The scrap iron collection campaign is 
reported to be progressing satisfactorily, 
as all iron gates in front of Government 
buildings have disappeared, and aban- 
doned railway cars, posts, wire, and other 
scrap-iron materials are being rapidly 
collected. 


Commodity Prices Advance 


Both wholesale and retail commodity 
prices moved forward in March. The 
Bank of Japan wholesale price index for 
the month stood at 322.7 (1900=100), an 
increase of 1.8 percent over February. 
The advance was attributed to higher 
silk and textile prices. Of the 110 items 
surveyed, 23 advanced, of which 18 were 
fiber products, and 1 declined. The 
Bank’s retail price index showed an in- 
crease of 0.6 percent compared with Feb- 
ruary and 5 percent compared with 
March 1940. 

The average wage increase in February 
was 1.8 percent over January and 11 per- 
cent over February of last year. 


Higher Value of Agricultural Output 


Agricultural production for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1941, was valued 
at 6,112,000,000 yen, an increase of 50,- 
000,000 yen compared with the previous 
year. 
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Press reports indicate that ammonium 
sulfate production for the 8 months end- 
ing March totaled 730,000 metric tons, a 
gain of 100,000 tons over the same period 
a year ago. The increase is attributed to 
preferential treatment in the distribu- 
tion of coal, electric power, labor and 
equipment, Government subsidies, and 
to the progress made in plant expansion. 


Reported Trade Restrictions and Ship- 
ping Shortage Retard Trade 


Japan’s foreign trade outlook is fur- 
ther clouded by reported announcements 
of additional trade restrictions imposed 
by certain foreign Governments, particu- 
larly Canada, Panama, Australia, and the 
Netherlands Indies. Press reports indi- 
cate that a new Japan Trade Promotion 
Company has been almost completed. 
Companies have been established for dis- 
tributing materials and exporting glass, 
ruober, rayon yarn and textiles, fiber 
goods, potteries, bicycles, wooden bores, 
celluloid goods, and slide fasteners. Por- 
celain exports are now exclusively con- 
trolled by the Porcelain Export Promo- 
tion Company. 

Scarcity of shipping bottoms, particu- 
larly tankers, continues to be an impor- 
tant deterrent to foreign trade. A con- 
trol organization for the allocation of all 
important cargo shipments was recently 
agreed upon in principle by the Govern- 
ment and shipping authorities. 


Population Increase Reported 
Results of the national census of 1940 
have been reported by the Statistical Bu- 
reau of the Cabinet. The Empire’s popu- 
lation is reported at 105,226,000, repre- 
senting an increase of 7,529,000 since the 
1$35 census, and 14,830,000 since 1930. 


Exchange and Finance 

Exchange Control Strengthened.—The 
Foreign Exchange Control Law was 
strengthened by promulgation and en- 
forcement on April 12 of the revised For- 
eign Exchange Control Act, passed at the 
last session of the Diet, together with 
governing regulations. Further control 
is expected by subjecting practically all 
Government payments abroad to ap- 
proval by the Finance Minister and 
stipulating that expenses of Japanese 
diplomatic and other official establish- 
ments abroad should be paid out of Japa- 
nese funds blocked in foreign countries. 

Exchange rates were unaltered during 
March, the yen-dollar rate remaining at 
$0.23%¢. 

Government Finances.—National bonds 
issued in March totaled 528,000,000 yen, 
while issues for the first three months of 
the year amounted to 1,528,000,000 yen. 
All were absorbed, according to the re- 
port of the Finance Minister. 

Japan’s national debt at the end of 
March totaled 29,848,000,000 yen, an in- 
crease of 595,000,000 yen compared with 
February and 6,962,000,000 yen compared 
with March 1940. Domestic loans ac- 
counted for 28,611,000,000 yen of the 
total, and foreign loans 1,237,000,000 yen. 
Rice notes outstanding totaled 178,000,- 
000 yen, and silk notes 68,000,000 yen. 
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Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Duties Generally Increased.— 
The ad valorem rate of 4 percent on the 
majority of articles subject to export 
duty in Madagascar was increased to 6 
percent by an order of May 27, 1940, ac- 
cording to Le Cahiers Coloniaux, Mar- 
seille, of February 1, 1941. 

The export duty on certain unspecified 
animals was increased from 4 percent to 
20 percent ad valorem, while the rate on 
coffee, cloves, and volatile oils and es- 
sences was increased from 5 percent to 
6 percent ad valorem. 

Export duties remained unchanged on: 
gold and specified animals, at varying 
specific rates; whale oil and whale prod- 
ucts, at 1 percent ad valorem; shark fins, 
shells, coral, tortoise shell, fish oils and 
fats, furskins, pearls, trepangs, and va- 
nilla, at 6 percent ad valorem; and guano 
fertilizer, calcined bones, and tobacco, 
at 10 percent ad valorem, 

[Previous changes in export duties were 
announced in COMMERCE REPORTS or FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY on April 2, 1938, and April 
1, September 9, and November 11, 1939.] 

Government Authorized to Suspend 
Import Quota Restrictions, Apply Mini- 
mum Rates to Goods of Any Origin, and 
Make Exceptions to Direct-Shipment Re- 
quirement.—By reason of existing cir- 
cumstances, the Direction of Economic 
Affairs of Madagascar is authorized (in 
case of proven necessity) to relax certain 
requirements affecting imports, according 
to a notice to importers of September 14, 
1940, reported in Les Cahiers Coloniaux, 
Marseille, February 1, 1941. 

Under this authority and upon request 
of the importers, (1) import quota re- 
strictions on yarns, fabrics, and automo- 
tive vehicles may be temporarily sus- 
pended; (2) the minimum rates of import 
duty may be accorded to goods from 
countries to which the less favorable gen- 
eral or intermediate rates of duty now ap- 
ply; and (3) exceptions to the direct- 
shipment requirement may be made in 
order that goods transshipped en route 
may continue to receive the favorable 
tariff treatment to which their origin may 
entitle them. 

Export-License Requirement Suspend- 
ed on Most Products.—Exportation of 
most products from Madagascar is no 
longer subject to license, according to a 
notice to exporters of August 17, 1940, re- 
ported in Les Cahiers Coloniaux, Mar- 
seille, of February 1, 1941. 

Products for which export licenses are 
still required include wheat flour, certain 
rice, condensed milk, peanut oil, hydro- 
carbons, gold, certain ores, and photo- 
graphic and cinematographic “docu- 
ments.” 


Mexico 
Commercial Law Digests 


Tazration: Tax Exemption for New 
Industries —Exemption from taxation 
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for a period of 5 years is accorded to a 
new industry for the manufacture of 
short fibers of plant origin (artificial silk 
burl), according to an authorization in 
the Mexican Federal Diary of April 4, 
The company is also authorized to im- 
port, free of duty, machinery and artifi- 
cial silk waste. A period of 365 days is 
allowed the manufacturer in which to 
commence operations—counting from 
the date of publication of the authoriza- 
tion. Other recent authorizations for 
tax exemptions on new industries for 5 
years are: 

“Pasto Miel’: The manufacture of 
balanced forage with a base of non- 
crystallizable sirups, 30 days after publi- 
cation of the authorization, Sundays and 
holidays being deducted from the 5-year 
period, operations to be commenced 
within 180 days. (Diario Oficial, Apri] 
7, 1941.) 

Sound Recording on Motion-Picture 
Films: The period of 5 years commences 
within 30 days after publication of the 
authorization, Sundays and holidays not 
counted, operations to commence within 
90 days. (Diario Oficial, April 7, 1941.) 

Chemicals: Various kinds of heavy 
chemicals, principally different kinds of 
magnesium, 5 years counting from date 
of publication, Sundays and holidays not 
to be counted, operations to commence 
within 60 days. (Diario Oficial, April 7, 
1941.) 


Transport and Communication 


Improvement of Mevzicali-San Felipe 
Highway Planned.—The Four-State 
Highway Commission and the city of 
Mexicali have submitted to the Federal 
Government proposals for improvement 
of the highway from Mexicali to San 
Felipe, on the Gulf of California. Federal 
grants have been asked for in the plan to 
finance the project. 

The road is said to offer unlimited tour- 
ist possibilities, and the Mexican Govern- 
ment reportedly desires to have it com- 
pleted because it will not only open and 
build up what is now virtually a deserted 
region, but will also amplify strategic and 
military facilities. 


Netherlands 
West Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Smoking and Chewing Tobacco, Leaf 
Tobacco: Import Duty Increased.—The 
Netherlands West Indian import duty on 
leaf tobacco and on manufactures of to- 
bacco, other than cigars and cigarettes, 
was increased from 20 percent to 50 per- 
cent ad valorem, effective from April 2, 
1941, by a decree of that date, published 
as Publicatieblad No. 23, also of April 
2, 1941. 


[The Netherlands West Indian import 
duties on cigars and cigarettes were increased 
on March 25, 1941; see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLy for April 19, 1941.] 
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New Zealand 


Exchange and Finance 


Recent Financial Developments.—Net 
oversea assets of the Reserve Bank of 
New Zealand and the trading banks 
amounted to £NZ30,815,000 at the end of 
February 1941, compared with £NZ26,- 
508,000 1 month earlier and £NZ19,973,000 
in February 1940. 

The recent indication by the United 
Kingdom that it plans to curtail pur- 
chases of New Zealand butter, coming 
after the sharp reduction in purchases of 
New Zealand meat, suggests that there 
will be a considerable decline in the 
Dominion’s holdings of sterling funds, 
with an accompanying dislocation of the 
economic structure. It is impossible to 
predict at the present stage just how se- 
vere this dislocation will be, but financial 
assistance to meat and dairy producers on 
the part of the New Zealand Government 
will have a burdensome effect on the 
economy of the country. The decline in 
the Dominion’s sterling assets is even 
more important, as these assets represent 
the funds available to pay for imports. 

Besides having to provide £3,500,000 
sterling for repayment in London this 
year it is understood that the New 
Zealand Government is also faced with 
the redemption of two internal loans ag- 
gregating £NZ7,419,020. Half of the 
£3,500,000 loan is due in June and the 
other half later in the year. The first of 
the internal loans, amounting to 
£NZ4,613,505 of 3 percent stock falls due 
July 15, and the second, involving 
£NZ2,805,515 of 3% percent stock, will 
mature November 15. 

The final installment of the compul- 
sory war loan issued in September 1940 
fell due March 25, 1941. The loan is re- 
payable October 1, 1953, and is non- 
interest-bearing up to October 1, 1943, 
after which interest will be paid at 24% 
percent per annum. 

During January 1941 sales-tax receipts 
totaled £NZ599,737, compared with 
£NZ582,986 in December 1940. The 
amount credited to the War Expenses 
Account, which is included, amounted to 
£NZ299,988 in January 1941. Excluding 
the additional 5 percent tax credited to 
the War Expenses Account, collections in 
January 1941 were £NZ2,855 below the 
figure for January 1940. 


Nicaragua 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation in March.—The 
foreign-exchange question has loomed 
largest in the recent financial situation. 
Despite continuous claims by importers 
and merchants that their applications 
for import permits and foreign-exchange 
authorizations are not being met 
promptly, it is generally admitted that 
there has been some improvement in the 
matter of allocation of exchange. Where- 
as in January and February and during 
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the early part of March the exchange- 
control authorities restricted very se- 
verely the new authorizations granted 
and limited them to necessities and 
special requirements, reports from im- 
porters indicate that the policy of the 
authorities became less rigid before the 
end of March. 

From unofficial but usually reliable 
sources it has been learned that during 
March the balance of unpaid foreign 
drafts held in Nicaragua was reduced by 
almost 1,000,000 cordobas. That is a 
substantial operation and _ represents, 
perhaps, a reduction in the total out- 
standing balance of approximately 134% 
percent. A considerable part of the out- 
standing balance is an accumulation of 
drafts involved in export permits granted 
by the exchange authorities during 1940 
and constitutes a burden on the exchange 
available currently during 1941. Drafts 
several months overdue are among the 
unpaid balance. Further efforts will re- 
portedly be made to reduce the outstand- 
ing balance of foreign drafts during April, 
and the reduction may again reach the 
total of 1,000,000 cordobas. 

The coffee export trade brought in a 
certain amount of foreign exchange, but 
coffee exports in March were only slightly 
higher than the low total recorded in 
February. 


Northern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


All Imports Subject to License.—All 
imports into Northern Rhodesia have 
been made subject to import license 
issued by the Controller of Customs, 
effective May 3, 1941. At the same time. 
an open general license will be issued for 
certain goods imported from all coun- 
tries, including agricultural machinery 
and implements, dairy equipment, water 
pumps, mechanical tools, lubricating oils 
and greases, gasoline, kerosene, clocks, 
watches, exposed motion-picture films, 
scientific instruments, books, news- 
papers, and periodicals, parts but not 
accessories for motor vehicles and for 
machinery, military stores, and traveler’s 
samples. 

Special licenses will be required for 
particular consignments of American 
mining, electrical, and general industrial 
machinery, finished steel products, 
chemicals, etc. It was further an- 
nounced that for the time being no 
licenses will be issued to import Ameri- 
can motor vehicles, foodstuffs, radio 
equipment, paper, aluminum, semi- 
finished steel, and many other com- 
modities. 

Open general import licenses will also 
be issued for specified products from 
designated countries, as follows: Pulp- 
board and fish from Canada; goods other 
than motor vehicles, aluminum, semi- 
manufactured iron and steel products, 
and certain foodstuffs from the British 
Empire, except Canada and Hong Kong; 
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sugar from Portuguese East Africa; 
rice from Thailand and China; and all 
products from the Belgian Congo, Pales- 
tine, and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Importation of Condensed Milk Below 
Specified Standards Prohibited.—Impor- 
tation into Northern Rhodesia of con- 
densed milk below specified standards 
was prohibited by an order effective 
February 1, 1941, published in the 
Official Gazette, Lusaka, December 31. 

The order prohibits the importation 
of: (a) Condensed whole milk of less 
than 8 percent milk fat and 20 percent 
of all solids; (b) condensed skimmed 
milk (unsweetened) of less than 20 per- 
cent of all solids; and (c) condensed 
skimmed milk (sweetened) of less than 
26 percent of all solids. 

[Owners of “Tariff Handbook on Canned 
Foods in Asia, Africa, and Oceania” (Trade 
Promotion Series No. 114) should note this 
requirement on p. 224 of their copies.] 

Gasoline: Import Duty Continued 
Through 1941 at Increased Rate—The 
import duty of 3 pence on gasoline im- 
posed January 1, 1940, has been increased 
to 6 pence per Imperial gallon and is to 
be continued through the year 1941, ac- 
cording to an ordinance published in the 
Government Gazette of Northern Rho- 
desia, Lusaka, December 20, 1940. 

Knitting Wool: Import Duty Condi- 
tionally Suspended.—The import duty of 
20 percent ad valorem on knitting wool 
imported into Northern Rhodesia has 
been suspended on knitting wool im- 
ported by organizations approved by the 
Comptroller of Customs for use solely in 
the production of articles of apparel and 
hospital comforts for members of the 
British forces or for distribution by char- 
itable societies connected with the war, 
according to an order effective December 
27, 1940, and published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette, Lusaka, on the same date. 

Exrportation of Specified Valuables 
Made Subject to License.—Exportation 
from Northern Rhodesia of furskins and 
manufactures thereof, antiques, works of 
art, diamonds, precious and semiprecious 
stones, gold and platinum jewelry, 
watches with cases of precious metal, 
and postage stamps was made subject to 
license by an order of October 30, 1940, 
published in the Government Gazette, 
Lusaka, November 8. 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade-Turn-over and Payments Agree- 
ment Concluded with U. S. S. R—An 
agreement concerning trade turn-over 
and payments between Norway and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was 
concluded April 10, according to the 
Soviet press of April 11, 1940. No details 
of the agreement were announced. 

Typewriters, Radios, Phonographs: 
Used Articles Conditionally Duty-Free.— 
Used typewriters, radio sets, and phono- 
graphs will be admitted duty-free into 
Norway, as “household utensils, furni- 
ture, etc.” when imported by persons who 
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have lived abroad for at least 1 year, ac- 
cording to a customs circular of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1941. 


Paraguay 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—During the week 
ended April 12 the quotation for Argen- 
tine exchange remained nominally at 77 
Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
It is said that in the curb market the rate 
was about 82. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Conventions With Uruguay Establish- 
ing Mixed Commission For Closer Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, and For Facilitat- 
ing Warehousing of Paraguayan Exports, 
Ratified—The Paraguayan Government 
has approved and ratified two conven- 
tions between Paraguay and Uruguay, 
signed at Montevideo February 5, 1941, 
providing for the appointment of a mixed 
commission of Paraguayan and Uru- 
guayan technical experts to study the 
possibility of establishing a Paraguayan- 
Uruguayan financial consortium for the 
development of necessary public works 
in Paraguay, and for Uruguayan credits 
to enable the Bank of the Republic of 
Paraguay to carry on warrant operations 
with Paraguayan export products stored 
in transit in the port warehouses of Uru- 
guay—by a decree (No. 5,279) of Febru- 
ary 27, 1941, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial, February 27, 1941, Asuncion. 
The ccnventions will bccome effective 
upon exchange of ratifications. 


[These conventions are two of a number of 
conventions signed bilaterally by Paraguay 
and Uruguay as a result of the River Plate 
Regional Conference, which took place at 
Montevideo during the period from January 
27 to February 6, 1941. The same decree also 
approves and ratifies five other conventions. 
See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 8, 
1941, for an announcement of the River 
Plate Regional Conference, and ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 5, 1941, for an 
announcement of the signature of the two 
conventions hereby approved and ratified.] 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—There were no 
changes in the exchange situation dur- 
ing the week ended April 12; the supply 
of dollar exchange was adequate for 
meeting important requirements and 
other necessities. ‘The Central Reserve 
Bank states that the previous tendency 
toward a gradual increase in the Bank’s 
exchange reserve fund was still in evi- 
dence. 

Bankers report practically no sterling 
exchange in the market. However, the 
commercial demand for this type of cur- 
rency is not heavy, a few importers need- 
ing small amounts to cover current serv- 
ices and maturities. 

Financing of Various Projects.—Con- 
struction of a shipyard at the port of 
Chimbote is provided for by law No. 9291, 
dated January 10, 1941, published in El 
Peruano, April 4, 1941. Work wiil be 
financed by a 30,000,000-sol loan, service 
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on which will be met with nationai de- 
fense or other funds. It is reported that 
there are no plans for immediate action 
with reference to this construction work. 

A 14,000,000-sol loan for construction 
of school buildings has been authorized 
under law No. 9323, dated February 15 
(published in El Peruano of April 4, 
1941). The bonds will carry interest not 
exceeding 612 percent per annum, will be 
redeemed over a period of 20 years, and 
will be issued in series and known as 
School Building Bonds. Interest and 
sinking-fund payments will be made 
semiannually and will be met with special 
law and budgetary funds. 

The Minister of Public Works reported 
at a recent cabinet meeting (according to 
El Peruano of March 29, 1941) that water 
and sewerage works are being carried out 
in Lima and other important cities at a 
total cost of 9,650,000 sols. 

Employee and workmen’s dwellings will 
be constructed in Callao at a cost of 200,- 
000 sols, according to a decree of March 
22. Funds will be provided by the Pro- 
Unemployed Commission of Callao. 

Public Debt, December 31, 1940.—The 
external funded debt of Peru on Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, totaling 506,123,000 sols, 
showed no change from the June 30, 1940, 
statement. In accordance with recently 
established practice, no increase in ac- 
crued interest was computed. Dollar and 
pound sterling obligations have been con- 
verted at the old parity of exchange 
established by Law No. 7126 of April 18, 
1931. 

The internal funded debt amounted to 
116,744,000 sols, compared with 89,502,- 
000 sols on June 30, 1940, the increase 
being accounted for by the first series of 
the 1940 internal loan issue of 25,000,000 
sols, and by the increase in the 6 per- 
cent public-works consolidated bonds. 

(NoTE.—In addition there is the float- 
ing and short-term debt, which totaled 
646,112,000 sols on June 30, 1940. The 
total as of the end of 1940 is not yet 
available.) 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Scrap Metals: Subject to Import Per- 
mit.—Scrap metals of iron or steel may 
not be imported into Southern Rhodesia 
except by written permit issued by or in 
behalf of the Minister of Finance, accord- 
ing to an order effective January 10, 1941, 
and published in the Government Ga- 
zette, Salisbury, on the same date. 

Machinery: Exports Made Subject to 
Permit—Certain electrical machinery, 
mining machinery, and machine tools 
may not be exported from Southern 
Rhodesia to any destination except by a 
written permit from the Controller of 
Supplies, according to an order issued by 
the Minister of Finance, effective Feb- 
ruary 28, 1941, and published in the Gov- 
ernment Gazette, Salisbury, on the same 
date. 

The order applies to the following 
machinery: 
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(a) Any electric power-generating ma- 
chinery, whether steam, gas, water, or oi] 
engine driven, together with associated 
prime movers, boilers, auxiliary plant, 
and spare parts pertaining thereto; 

(b) Any electrical driving machinery, 
control equipment, apparatus, electricity- 
consuming device, together with com- 
ponent parts and spares; any material, 
device, and apparatus employed in the 
transformation, transmission, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of electricity; 

(c) Any mining machinery; any ore- 
reduction, dressing, and treatment plant; 
any machinery and apparatus for the 
recovery of precious snd base metals; 
any accessories and spare parts pertain- 
ing thereto; 

(d) Any machine tool; any accessories 
and spare parts pertaining thereto; and 

(e) Any industrial manufacturing 
plant; any tools, dies, jigs, and acces- 
sories pertaining thereto. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ultimate Destination of Exports to 
Spain and Portugal Via Germany Re- 
quired To Be Certified—The Swedish 
Government has authorized exporters to 
assume certain undertakings as to the 
ultimate destination of goods exported 
via Germany to Spain or Portugal, by a 
decree of February 28, 1941, published as 
Svensk Forfattningssamling No. 85 and 
effective from March 3, 1941. 

Germany, it is understood, now re- 
quires that such pledges be given. 


Syria and 


Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Firewood and Charcoal: Import Duties 
Removed or Reduced.—Firewood and 
charcoal, even if in briquettes or pulver- 
ized, were exempted from import duty in 
Syria and Lebanon when coming from 
countries entitled to the normal tariff, by 
order No. 238/LR of September 23, 1940, 
published in the Bulletin Officiel of Octo- 
ber 15, 1940, just received. At the same 
time the maximum rate of import duty on 
charcoal was reduced from 50 percent to 
25 percent ad valorem. (The United 
States is subject to the normal tariff.) 

Prohibition on Foreign Trade with 
“Enemy” Territory Suspended.—The pro- 
hibition of November 10, 1939, on the im- 
portation of goods originating in or des- 
tined to an “enemy” territory or one oc- 
cupied by an “enemy” was suspended by 
crder No. 239/LR of September 23, 1940, 
effective September 26, and published in 
the Bulletin Officiel October 15, 1940, just 
received. 

[The prohibition on foreign trade with 


“enemy” territories was announced in Com- 
MERCE Reports of February 3, 1940.] 


Exportation and Reexportation of All 
Products Made Subject to Special License: 
Correction.—A special license must be ob- 
tained for the exportation and reexporta- 
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tion of all products, with some unimpor- 
tant exceptions, by a decree of December 
6, 1940. (This requirement was an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of December 28, 1940, by error, as apply- 
ing to importation and reexportation.) 


Turkey 


Economic Conditions 


January foreign trade was marked by 
a slight decrease in imports (£T4,515,100 
against £T5,010,600) and a considerable 
increase in exports (£T13,937,900 against 
£T10,807,700) compared with the same 
month of 1940. Rumania displaced Ger- 
many as the principal source of imports 
and was followed by United Kingdom 
and Germany (£T577,400 against £T2,- 
011,300). Transportation difficulties re- 
duced United States purchases from 
£T706,000 in January, 1940 to £T65,800 in 
January 1941. Germany advanced to 
first position as a market for Turkish ex- 
ports (£T3,668,900 against £T180,160) ; 
followed by United Kingdom, United 
States (£T1,497,150 against £T1,536,000), 
and Switzerland. 


U.S.5S.R. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade-Turn-over and Payments Agree- 
ment Concluded with Norway.—See 
Norway. 


Transport and Communication 


Soviet Arctic Aviation.—Arctic airlines 
started their winter schedules earlier 
this year than in previous years, and ex- 
ceeded all plans for January flights. 
Regular trips were made between Igarka 
and Kczhevnikov Bay and _ Dikson 
island; and from Yakutsk to Tiksi Bay, 
Viliusk and Verkhoyansk. Next month 
a new line will open, from Moscow to the 
Chukotsk peninsula, a distance of over 
8,000 kilometers: The route will be Mos- 
cow-Archangel-Igarka-Tiksi Bay and 
Anadyr, following the Arctic ocean shore. 
This line, decided upon after many test 
flights last year, will be the only connec- 
tion with the rest of the Soviet Union 
for these distant Arctic settlements dur- 
ing the winter months. It will be flown 
by 4-motor planes, carrying loads of pas- 
sengers, mail, and freight of 3,500 kilo- 
grams. 

Also earlier than usual, the regular air 
ice patrol will start in the Arctic about 
March 1. Planes will start from bases 
on the Arctic shores, and will make reg- 
ular trips to investigate ice conditions. 
(From: Moscow Pravda, January 30, 
1941; official Soviet source.) 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Treasury Takes Over Dollar Securi- 
ties—-On April 19 the United Kingdom 
Treasury issued an order transferring to 
itself the title to all holdings by residents 
of 164 issues of United States securities. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Payment for these securities will be made 
in sterling at a price not less than the 
New York closing price on April 19. This 
is the fifth acquisition order for taking 
over United States securities—the other 
four involving a total of 348 issues. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Foodstuffs, Uranium Ore, 
Aircraft Streamlined Wires and Tie Rods, 
and Parts of Gages and Measuring In- 
struments of Precision: Exports to Any 
Destination Subject to License—Certain 
foodstuffs, formerly subject to export 
license when shipped to European coun- 
tries, now require individual export 
licenses for any destination, according to 
an order of the United Kingdom Board 
of Trade, dated February 19 and effective 
March 16, 1941. 

Chief foodstuffs of interest to the 
United States, affected by this order, are: 
Crackers and cakes, sausage skins and 
casings, cereal breakfast foods and prep- 
arations, coffee and cocoa preparations, 
canned fish, jellies, jams, and marma- 
lades, macaroni, rolled oats and oatmeal, 
vegetables, fresh raw, dried, or otherwise 
preserved. 

Another Board of Trade order, issued 
February 12 and effective February 27, 
added to the list of goods subject to ex- 
port license when exported to any desti- 
nation from the United Kingdom: Ura- 
nium ore, aircraft streamlined wires and 
tie rods, and parts of gages and measur- 
ing instruments of precision. 

Financial and Economic Agreements 
Signed With Belgian Congo.—See Belgian 
Congo. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lemons: Export Quota Established.— 
The Government has authorized exporta- 
tion of up to 20,000 boxes of lemons of 
the present crop, under provisions of a 
resolution of February 28, 1941, published 
in the Diario Oficial, March 19, 1941, 
Montevideo. The allocation of this quota 
will be made by the Honorary Commis- 
sion of Control of Exports and Imports. 

Game Birds: Exportation Prohibited.— 
Exportation of designated species of 
game birds has been prohibited in Uru- 
guay under provisions of a decree of 
March 5, 1941, published in the Diario 
Oficial, March 15, 1941, Montevideo. 

Paraguay Ratifies Conventions With 
Uruguay Establishing Mixed Commission 
for Closer Economic Cooperation, and for 
Facilitating Warehousing of Paraguayan 
Exports.—See Paraguay. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Workmen’s Compensation: Regula- 
tions Governing Indemnity for Indus- 
trial Accidents —Regulations governing 
indemnity for accidents to workmen 
while employed, for occupational disabili- 
ties, etc., and pensions granted to their 
dependents in case of death are estab- 
lished by a decree dated February 28, 
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1941, and published in the Diario Oficial 
of March 13. According to these regula- 
tions, all owners of businesses are civilly 
responsible for any accident that may oc- 
cur to their employees through the work 
in which they are engaged, or while en- 
gaged in it. The term “employee” in- 
cludes all commercial and industrial help, 
apprentices (whether remunerated or 
not), employees taken on approval, any 
person (even if unremunerated) who 
undertakes work in a manufacturing 
establishment at the order of the owner, 
domestic servants, rural workers, and all 
persons working at racecourses or breed- 
ing establishments. The Government, 
municipalities, autonomous state organ- 
izations, and decentralized services come 
under the law. 


Venezuela 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Exchange is re- 
ported to be plentiful for normal impor- 
tations, but strict supervision now being 
exerted by the Control Board has slowed 
down the issuance of import permits. 

Local banks report their collection 
departments now in a comparatively fa- 
vorable position. Some report that col- 
lections transferred to other banks be- 
cause of lack of exchange are now being 
transacted through the initial bank. 
One bank states that it has $500,000 
pending up to March 1941, which amount 
has not been collected because the Con- 
trol Board has not issued the necessary 
permits for transactions; it is expected, 
however, that the permits will be issued 
shortly. 

At present local banks are waiting for 
the order from the Central Bank to 
make March 1941 collections. 





1941 Events in Argentina 


Included among events being spon- 
sored by the Argentine Rural Society for 
the summer and fall of this year are the 
73d and 74th Poultry Expositions, open- 
ing June 1 and August 16, respectively; 
the 55th National Livestock Exposition 
also showing grain and cereal exhibits; 
the eighth of the series of Argentine 
Meat Shows, and various others of lim- 
ited scope. 





Germans Bar Women and 
Children From Sleeping Cars 


The increased demand for sleeping-car 
berths in Germany led to a complete ban 
on the sale of berths to women and 
children several weeks ago, say press re- 
ports. Since then, the ban has been 
lifted for certain express trains, but the 
restrictions still remain on trains operat- 
ing in or out of Berlin. It is believed that. 
all berths are reServed for “necessary” 
(non-recreational) travel of army officers 
and other officials. 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ Brazil—A decree-law of March 19, 
1941, provides, through the Air Ministry, 
for a special credit of 1,200 contos (about 
$60,000) to install a new aerodynamic 
laboratory (wind tunnel) and to build 
two light airplanes. 

@ Jtaly—tThe air-transport service be- 
tween Italy and Rio de Janeiro will 
shortly be expanded by the addition of a 
new metal hydroplane, called the Gant 
25-11, according to reports published in 
the Rome press. The new craft, it is 
stated, was designed and constructed by 
Filippo Zappata, with four “Piaggio” en- 
gines developing about 5,400 horsepower. 
It is indicated that Cantieri Reunitti Dell 
Adriatica has been developing this ma- 
chine for more than 2 years. 

The plane has a transport capacity of 

25.573 pounds, exclusive of fuel, has ac- 
commodations for 16 passengers, and is 
said ordinarily to develop a sped of 205 
miles an hour, with the possibility of the 
rate being increased to 249 miles. Fully 
loaded the craft weighs 34 tons, and can 
rise to an altitude of 13,120 feet in 16 
minutes. Its nonstop range is 2,486 
miles. 
@ Japan.—The Kokusai Kogyo K. K. 
(International Industry Co.) and the 
Japan Aircraft Industrial Co. will be 
merged on May 31, 1941, into a new con- 
cern, to be known as the Japan Interna- 
tional Aircraft Co., according to recent 
press reports. The new company will 
have an authorized capital of 36,000,000 
yen, of which 13,500,000 yen will be paid 
in. The Kokusai Kogyo will pay one- 
fourth of its allocation of 30,000,000 yen, 
and the Japan Aircraft Industrial Co. 
will pay in all of its allocation of 6,000,- 
000 yen. 

The merger, which is said to have re- 

sulted from a suggestion by the Minis- 
try of Commerce and Industry, was due 
to the failure of the Kokusai Kogyo to 
obtain the necessary plant equipment. 
This company, which was organized in 
November 1939, was intended to operate 
in close contact with the Fiat Company, 
of Italy, which was to supply all of the 
equipment. The entry of Italy into the 
Europeon war, however, frustrated this 
plan, and the Japanese firm was left to 
shift for itself. 
H@ Sweden.—An increase in aircraft pro- 
duction capacity of 50 percent has been 
agreed upon by the Swedish Air Ministry 
and the Svenska Aeroplan A. B. The 
company is increasing its share capital 
to 21,000,000 kronor. 


Automotive Products 


@ French Indochina.—Importers of au- 
tomotive vehicles in South Indochina 
have formed an association called 
Groupement Corporatif de 1l’Industrie 
Automobile du Sud de Il’Indochine, with 


a view to promoting better cooperation in 
the distribution of import quotas, the 
protection of their common interests, and 
the general regulation of the market. 
The more important importers of auto- 
motive vehicles have joined the associa- 
tion. 

At a meeting held on December 26, 
1940, members of the association agreed 
not to import or sell any new vehicle of 
a make already represented by another 
member in Indochina. Any member 
committing a breach of this condition 
will be subject to a fine. 

Of the passenger-car quota, 70 percent, 
or approximately 270 units, has been re- 
served for South Indochina, and the as- 
sociation has agreed on a repartition 
among its members. It was decided that 
a repartition is not necessary for trucks 
and busses, since import permits will be 
issued by the Direction of Transporta- 
tion only for makes approved by that 
office. Of the truck and bus quota, 70 
per cent, or approximately 410 chassis, 
will be reserved for South Indochina. 

A portion of the quota reserved for 
French vehicles might be granted to 
vehicles of foreign origin if such an ac- 
tion is warranted by existing conditions, 
according to information obtained by a 
member at Hanoi. 

It was decided that a compensation 
fund will be established. Every sale of 
automotive vehicles will be subject to the 
payment of a certain amount toward 
the compensation fund, which will be 
distributed to the members in proportion 
to their average sales of new cars during 
the years 1937, 1938, and 1939. 

@ Norway.—On January 31, 1941, a total 
of 5,563 licenses had been issued for gas 
generators on automobiles according to 
the Norwegian press. Of this number, 
1,000 were for trucks used in the trans- 
portation of wood, timber, and lumber, 
and a similar number for use in the 
transportation of food products. About 
700 licenses have been issued to passen- 
ger cars. It is estimated that only be- 
tween 3,300 and 3,400 generators were 
actually in use on January 31, but the 
number is steadily increasing. 

@ Sweden.—The rapid growth in the use 
of producer gas (generated from char- 
coal or wood) as fuel for internal-com- 
bustion engines was strikingly illustrated 
by a big exposition in Stockholm ar- 
ranged by various Swedish motor organ- 
izations. About 100 firms participated, 
including not only Swedish manufac- 
turers of producer-gas equipment, but 
also the branch companies in Sweden of 
leading American automobile manufac- 
turers. Practically all the numerous 
types of generator aggregates which are 
seen on Swedish roads were represented, 
as well as several new designs for trucks, 
tractors, busses, and passenger cars. 


Among the exhibits were a number of 
inboard and outboard motors, run by 
charcoal gas or wood gas, or by calcium 
carbide. 

This exhibition has aroused consider- 
able discussion in the Swedish press about 
the prospects for producer gas when 
peace returns and gasoline can again be 
had. In general, those specializing in 
this type of equipment seem to be of the 
opinion that it will survive, although not 
to the same extent as now. It is ex- 
pected that producer-gas motors will 
prove economically advantageous for 
trucks employed in_ long-distance 
hauling. 


Chemicals 


@ Canada.—The upturn in industrial ac- 
tivity in Canada created new demands 
for chemicals and allied products in 1940. 
The larger requirements of the pulp and 
paper, mining, textile, automotive, rub- 
ber, leather, and other consuming indus- 
tries provided the basis for the expansion. 
The paint trade likewise improved with 
better retail demand, the growing needs 
of the war industries and the expansion 
in construction. Some improvement 
was shown in fertilizer sales, but loss of 
export markets for farm products may 
result in reduced fertilizer demand dur- 
ing the current year. 

The very large demand for chemicals 
in the munitions-making program has 
required the construction of new plants 
and the expansion of existing facilities. 
@ Peru.—Activity in the chemical-con- 
suming industries of Peru was well main- 
tained in 1940 during which domestic 
manufacturing industries in general, 
reached the highest level of production 
in the nation’s history. Imports of 
chemical, pharmaceutical, biological, dye, 
and paint products increased during 
the first 10 months of 1940 to a total of 
$3,600,000 from $2,000,000 in the cor- 
responding 10 months of 1939. The 
United States supplied a larger part of 
the trade in the 1940 period than for- 
merly, 49 percent; Great Britain fur- 
nished 12 percent, and Germany and 
France each 6 percent. Imports of 
chemicals from Great Britain were at 
normal levels. The Peruvian branch of 
the German I. G. Farbenindustrie is re- 
ported to have received stocks of chem- 
icals and dyes from affiliated organiza- 
tions in the United States; nevertheless, 
its position in the market has _ been 
greatly weakened. Germany was cred- 
ited with supplying 37 percent of the 
imports of these products in 1938 and 
26 percent in 1939. (Above figures ex- 


clude such classes as fertilizers, soaps, 
and toilet preparations.) 

@ Switzerland—The number of persons 
employed in the chemical industry in 
Switzerland has nearly trebled during 
the last 50 years from 13,000 in 1888 to 
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23,000 in 1911; 32,000 in 1929; and 37,000 
in 1939, according to a survey made in 
1939 of 8,554 factories manufacturing all 
types of goods and employing 367,924 
persons. 

@ Thailand.—Although Thailand still 
remains predominantly an agricultural 
country there has been a strong tendency 
in recent years toward industrialization. 
Consequently, the demand for chemicals 
for industrial use has been increasing. 
Imports of chemicals and allied products 
from the United States have advanced 
steadily in recent years reaching 1,300 
metric tons valued at $300,000 in the 
first 9 months of 1940. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


@ Brazil —Pyrethrum cultivation in Bra- 
zil is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment; no official production data are 
available. Plantations are located main- 
ly in the municipal districts of Taquara 
and Pelotas, where production in 1940 was 
estimated at 250 and 150 metric tons, 
respectively. Pyrethrum is also culti- 
vated in the municipal districts of Guah- 
yba, Sao Jeronymo, Cangussu, Sao 
Francisco de Paula, and Santo Antonio 
da Patrulha. : 

Cultivation is mainly by small farmers 

whose average individual crop of flowers 
is placed at between 50 and 100 kilo- 
grams per crop, the output generally 
being exchanged at the nearest store for 
groceries. These merchants, or middle- 
men, sell in turn to exporters. The po- 
tential expansion of production is de- 
pendent upon a stable demand from 
abroad at remunerative prices. 
@ Guatemala—Imports of insecticides, 
agricultural disinfectants, and cattle dip 
into Guatemala almost doubled in 1940 
to 6,930 metric tons with a value of 632.,- 
138 quetzales, compared with 3,177 met- 
ric tons, valued at 267,480 quetzales in 
1939. The United States continued the 
leading supplier, cattle dip from England 
being almost the only product from other 
sources. 

The purchases of insecticides and 
preparations for spraying plantations 
are made almost entirely by one large 
fruit company operating in the country, 
and as a rule orders are placed through 
the company’s head offices in the United 
States. 

@ Japan.—tThe nicotine plant of the Dai 
Nippon Nicotin Kogyo K. K., located at 
Keijo, Chosen, was recently completed 
and is now in production. Raw mate- 
rials are supplied by the Chosen Monop- 
oly Bureau and the plant utilizes a proc- 
ess invented by an official of the Monop- 
oly Bureau. Particulars of the capacity 
are not available, but output probably 
exceeds that of the small nicotine plant 
in Taiwan. 

@ Palestine —Further expansion of pot- 
ash, bromine, and other chemicals pro- 
duction is reported by the Dead Sea 
plant of the Palestine Potash Limited. 
Statistics of production or of exports 
are not available for 1940, however, being 
regarded as confidential (on strategic 
grounds) by the Government. 
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Exports of potash amounted to 63,000 
metric tons in 1939 and of bromine to 
589 tons. Imports of potassic fertilizers 
in 1939 were valued at £E6,387 (Pales- 
tine pounds) declining to 1,529 in 1940. 
Imports of other fertilizers likewise de- 
clined in value as follows: Nitrogenous 
fertilizers from £E40,898 in 1939 to 
£E27,205; phosphatic from 10,984 to 
3,873; and other chemical fertilizers 
from 30,246 to 12,089. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ Canada.—Production of synthetic am- 
monia has started in the first of three 
plants which are being constructed to 
supply this raw material for the explo- 
sives-manufacturing program. 

MB India.—Boric acid and borax are not 
produced in India, domestic requirements 
being supplied through imports. 

Details of boric-acid imports are not 
available, but prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities it is known that most of the 
supply came from Italy and Japan; at 
present it is believed considerable quan- 
tities are coming from the United States. 

Imports of borax have averaged about 
30,000 hundredweight annually for the 
last few years, most of it being entered 
at Calcutta, where the majority of manu- 
facturing chemists are located. The 
United States has supplied a steadily in- 
creasing proportion of the total, in 1938 
supplanting Great Britain as the chief 
supplier. 

@ Mezxico.—Recent tax-exemption de- 
crees relate to establishment for the pro- 
duction of industrial chemicals. The 
Compafia Rey-Ort, S. de R. L., Con- 
federaci6n de Camaras Nacionales de 
Comercio e Industria, of Mexico City 
plans to produce magnesium carbonate, 
magnesium oxide, magnesium hydroxide, 
magnesium chloride, and is now pro- 
ducing calcium carbonate, precipitated. 
The Companhia Industrial Los Reyes S. 
A., of Mexico City plans to manufacture 
liquid caustic soda, soda ash, bicarbonate 
of soda, and calcium carbonate, pre- 
cipitated. 

@ Paraguay—Imports of caustic soda 
into Paraguay amounted to 588 metric 
tons, valued at 52,507 gold pesos (One 
peso approximated $0.51 U. S. currency) 
in 1940, the smallest in 3 years. Imports 
in 1939 amounted to 775 tons and in 1938, 
665 tons. 

Organic Chemicals 


HB Guatemala—tImports of alcohols and 
derivatives into Guatemala declined 
sharply in 1940, due chiefly to small re- 
ceipts of formaldehyde and formalin. 
Buying in 1939 was very heavy, imports 
reaching 87 metric tons. In 1940, im- 
ports totaled only 22 metric tons, about 
the same as in 1938. Of the 1940 total, 
17 tons were received from the United 
States and 1 ton from Germany. 

Imports of alcohol are limited to very 
small amounts of absolute alcohol and 
methanol for use as a denaturant. The 
requirements of the country for alcohol 
are met almost entirely by the output. 
of the local distilleries which in 1939 pro- 
duced approximately 27,000 liters, com- 
pared with 30,000 in 1938. 
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@ Palestine.—Difficulties experienced be- 
cause of the war in marketing the ex- 
panded citrus-fruit crop have given rise 
to proposals to develop new byproduct 
industries to utilize a larger part of the 
citrus crop. Among the products pro- 
posed are alcohol, acetone, calcium cit- 
rate, and fertilizers. Production of de- 
natured alcohol in 1930 amounted to 613 
metric tons, according to official 
statistics. 

@ Peru.—The United States was the 
leading supplier of dyes to Peru during 
1940, a position formerly held by the 
German I. G. Farbenindustrie. United 
States suppliers, according to trade 
sources, obtained at least 75 percent of 
the business last year, the remainder go- 
ing to German, French, and Swiss firms. 
It is reported that local agents of Euro- 
pean dye manufacturers were carrying 
incomplete lines at the end of 1940. 

The unprecedented activity in the local 

textile industry during 1940 was reflected 
in a noticeable increase in dye imports; 
239,036 kilograms, valued at 2,044,000 
soles (average rate of exchange was 6.17 
soles to the U. S. dollar) in the first 10 
months of 1940. Imports in 1939 
amounted to 216,300 kilograms valued at 
1,539,700 soles; Germany, the United 
States, and France being the principal 
suppliers in order of their importance. 
@ Spain—Glycerin is now to be ob- 
tained from green sulfur oil in Spain by 
order of the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce. Approximately one-half of 
the anticipated 1941 production or 15,- 
000,000 kilograms of sulfur oil will be 
destined for the purpose. This must be 
accomplished within 3 months. The 
National Syndicate of Chemical Indus- 
tries is charged with the erection of 
plants. 

The order states that existing diffi- 

culty in importing greases presents grave 
problems to the industries of national 
defense. 
@ Switzerland.—To ensure an adequate 
supply of coke and other byproducts, 
including light oils considered of impor- 
tance to defense industries, competent 
authorities have made it obligatory for 
gas companies to increase recovery of 
such products. The War Industries and 
Labor Office ordered that light oil pro- 
duced as byproduct considered suitable 
for the manufacture of pure benzol, 
toluol, and xylol must be reserved for 
the requirements of Swiss industries. 
The Schweizerische Teerindustrie A. G., 
established by the Swiss gas plants in 
conjunction with the chemical industry 
in Basel is the principal outlet for tar 
produced by the gas companies. 


Chemical Specialties 


@ Guatemala—tImports of printing inks 
into Guatemala increased from 10,997 
kilograms, valued at 7,677 quetzales (1 
quetzales approximates $1 U. S. cur- 
rency) in 1939 to 13,772 kilograms, valued 
at 10,008 quetzales in 1940. None came 
from Germany in 1930, although in 1939, 
2,560 kilograms were imported from that 
country. The United States supplied 
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13,106 kilograms in 1940 and 6,309 in 
1939. 


Construction 


@ Bolivia—The building industry, inso- 
far as private dwellings and apartment 
houses are concerned, was very active in 
1940. Difficulty in obtaining exchange 
for the foreign purchase of certain items, 
such as electric light fixtures, door knobs, 
and similar products, continued to com- 
plicate the building problem and, in some 
instances delayed construction consider- 
ably. The housing problem is Still seri- 
ous, especially for families of the medium 
or low income group. 
@ Canada.—Contracts awarded in March 
for industrial building, valued at $14,- 
000,000, were the lowest for any month 
during the past year and were $11,000,000 
under those of the preceding month. 
Awards for the first 3 months of 1941, 
$65,000,000, however, were more than 
double those of a year ago, making it 
the most active quarter since 1931. De- 
fense plant facilities continue to be ex- 
panded, but the volume is small compared 
with the undertakings of last autumn. 
A number of contracts were executed in 
March for schools, air depots, and air- 
ports for the pilot training program; 
while awards for additional grain stor- 
age facilities stood at $2,000,000. Resi- 
dential construction permits reported in 
March at $5,000,000, were about $1,500,000 
higher than in either January or Feb- 
ruary. 
@ Ceylon.—Three new hangars are to be 
erected at the Colombo airport. The 
plans have been completed and funds 
have been released for the work of con- 
struction, which will begin shortly. An 
earlier start was prevented by the lack 
of steel and other materials. The orig- 
inal plan to construct one large hangar 
has been abandoned in favor of three 
small hangars. 
@ Japan.—tThe new airport at Isogo-ku, 
Yokchama, which has been under con- 
struction for some time, will be com- 
pleted in April, according to recent press 
reports. This is the first civilian sea- 
plane airdrome to be constructed in 
Japan, and it will serve as the base for 
the regular services to the mandated 
islands. The hangar is said to be large 
enough to hold eight of the large Kawan- 
ishi-type four-engined passenger planes. 
The new Osaka airport, which is being 
built on a 539-acre field near the estuary 
of the Kizu River, is scheduled to be 
completed in June. The total cost of 
construction will amount to about 12,- 
000,000 yen. This field will be used by 
airliners going to China and other parts 
of the continent. 


Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment 

B Cuba.—The desirability of installing 
automatic traffic-regulating devices and 
systems is being studied by the Presi- 
dente de la Sub-Comision de Transito, 
Comision Nacional de Transportes, Ha- 
bana, and Jefe del Servicio de Transito, 
Habana. 
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H Jamaica.—Private electric power 
plants in use in Jamaica have declined to 
500 as a result of power facility exten- 
sions. Practically all plants in use were 
manufactured in the United States. 
Formerly demand was for small units to 
be used on plantations; at present, how- 
ever, larger units for power purposes are 
being imported. 

Imports of “machinery for generating 
electricty” are shown in the following 
table: 





From | 1939 | 1940 
United Kingdom 5 | £5, 452 | £7, 968 
British Guiana____ 186 41 
Canada : | 10,861 | 7, 129 
United States | 45, 437 | 10, 989 
Germany . —_ | } 993, 


Total | 61, 936 27, 120 





@ Japan.—Exports of electric lamps to 
the United States were valued at $35,- 
741.40 in February, compared with $15,- 
639.40 during the preceding month and 
$63,469.57 a year ago. 

Details of the February trade follow: 








Origin and type Number Value 
METAL 
Tokyo: 
Christmas 900, 000 | $6, 353. 40 
Yokohama 
Miniature 36-inch diameter: 
Flashlight 245, 760 1, 880, 00 
Christmas tree 2, 952, 000 | 21, 429. 00 
Candelabra 46-inch diameter 332, 500 3, 175. 00 
intermediate 34-inch diameter 71, 000 917. 00 
Edison 1-inch diameter 76, 000 1, 977. OO 
Total 4.577. 260 | 35, 731. 40 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


Coffee 


@ Brazil.—Coffee shipments from the 
State of Bahia during March 1941 totaled 
36,598 bags of 60 kilograms each (United 
States 18,955, Argentina 6,661, other 
States of Brazil 10,982), compared with 
20,988 bags during the previous month 
and 10,726 bags during March 1940, ac- 
cording to figures furnished by the Bahia 
branch of the Departmento Nacional de 
Cafe. 

The crop of the current year, ending 
June 30, 1941, is still estimated by traders 
at 180,000 to 200,000 bags; the crop for 
the coming year (ending June 1942) is 
expected to be larger than the present 
one. 

Stocks in Bahia on March 31, 1941, 
amounted to 33,993 bags. Arrivals from 
the interior during the month amounted 
to 28,974 bags, and consumption totaled 
2,480 bags. 

Shippers report that the market was 
good during March, owing to better prices 
offered in the New York market. During 
March the price of coffee, type 7, Con- 
tract B, was approximately 6 cents per 
kilogram, or about 3 cents a pound. 

@ Merico.—Mexico’s exports of washed 
coffee in 1940 amounted to 422,969 bags 
of 60 kilograms net, valued at $3,680,794 
United States currency. This repre- 
sented a decline of 26.6 percent in volume 
and 44.8 percent in value from 1939 ex- 
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ports, which totaled 575,906 bags valued 
at $6,672,665. The decline in shipments 
was due principally to the lateness and 
reduced volume of the 1940-41 harvest, 
Owing to the loss of early flowerings in 
that crop year from unfavorable weather 
conditions, shipments which ordinarily 
begin in October did not commence in 
any volume until December 1940. 

Wartime conditions caused the United 
States, always the most important buyer 
of Mexican coffee, to increase its share 
of purchases from 177.7 percent (by vol- 
ume) in 1939 to 95.6 percent in 1940. In 
1939 the United States took 447,402 bags 
valued at $5,310,175, and in 1940 404,526 
bags valued at $3,501,533. 
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Dairy Products 


@ Canada.—The Dairy Products Board 
of the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture on March 13, 1941, issued an 
order requiring enough cheese to be sent 
to the United Kingdom Ministry of Food 
to bring individual holdings of cheese in 
Canada on April 1, 1941, down to the 
quantities held on April 1, 1940. An 
order dated April 9, 1941, has been issued 
in the same form, except that it specifies 
May 1, 1941, and May 1, 1940. 

The Government of the Province of 

Quebec has announced that it will pay 
to cheese producers in Quebec a subsidy 
of 2'2 cents a pound. This assistance is 
in lieu of the free freight policy on feed- 
grain shipments from Fort William, 
which Quebec did not accept because of 
the rise in the western prices of such 
grains. In Ontario, where a subsidy of 
2 cents a pound had previously been 
announced by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, the free-freight policy was also 
accepted, and all of the permitted 5,200,- 
000 bushels has been brought from the 
West long in advance of the July 15 
deadline. 
@ Peru.—The demand for imported ren- 
net is limited practically to the needs of 
one fairly important manufacturer of 
cheese. Peru, generally speaking, can- 
not be classied as a dairy country, and 
large quantities of cheese are imported. 
Imports of rennet in all forms into Peru 
amounted to 331 kilograms valued at 
14,429 sols during 1939; the principal 
supplier was Denmark. Imports equaled 
115 kilograms valued at 7,272 sols during 
the first 10 months of 1940. 


Fish and Products 


@ Canada.—Canned fish and shellfish in- 
tended for canning will be subject to 
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more rigid inspection requirements under 
amendments made to the sections of the 
Meat and Canned Foods Act, which re- 
ceived Royal assent on April 4, 1941. The 
Departments of Fisheries is given au- 
thority to recommend regulations regard- 
ing the labeling of canned fish and shell- 
fish, to designate the sizes of tins in 
which fish and shellfish may be packed, 
and to establish grades for canned lobster. 

The immediate purpose of the amend- 
ments is to authorize the establishment 
of compulsory inspection, grading, and 
labeling requirements for canned lobster. 
Before the war, Canada did a substantial 
export business in canned lobster with 
the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Sweden, and France. The United States 
is the only important remaining market. 
The Dominion is attempting, by adver- 
tising and other promotional efforts, to 
expand its sales of canned lobster in the 
United States. The new legislation will 
give the Department of Fisheries the 
power to make regulations which will 
conform to conditions in the United 
States market. 


Fruits and Nuts 


B China.—Exports of walnut kernels to 
the United States during February 1941 
amounted to 26,369 cases totaling 1,450,- 
280 pounds. Exports to other markets 
were 750 cases to Canada, 1,005 to New 
Zealand, 300 to South Africa, and 1,250 
to Japan. There were no exports of wal- 
nuts in the shell. 

Reported sales by Chinese dealers to 
exporters were about 7,126 cases of 
meats, but no walnuts in the shell were 
sold. Prices ranged downward from 
Federal Reserve Bank yuan 113 to 70 for 
first-grade meats; and for low grades, 
prices ranged from Federal Reserve Bank 
yuan 85 down to 60, per half quintal. 

Kernel prices were nominally quoted 
March 5, 1941, at 13.5 United States 
cents per pound, c. and f. New York, for 
the 20-40-40 assortment, and 8 to 8.5 
United States cents per pound for light- 
amber pieces. 

Local trade is now at a standstill be- 

cause of unstable exchange rates. Sup- 
plies total roughly 25,000 native cases— 
about one-quarter of good quality. 
§ Cuba.—Exports of fresh fruit to the 
United States from Habana during the 
3-month period ending March 31 were as 
follows: 


Cuban Exports of Fresh Fruit to the 
United States, January—March 





| January-March 
Item ‘iene 


1940 | 1941 








| Pounds | Pounds 


Ee 324, 686 | 152, 398 
Grapefruit. __- P 640 | . niteds 
Pineapples __. 1 44, 874 | 1 §2, 768 
Plantains 1, 159, 425 1, 521, 159 


Bananas 6, 000 29, 940 
Other fruits ? . 31, 206 | 79, 757 





! Crates. 
? Includes limes, watermelons. and lemons. 


The peak of the shipping season 
for pineapples is expected the latter 
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part of April. Although the size of the 
pineapple crop is stated to indicate avail- 
able supplies for export not less than was 
shipped to the United States in April 
and May 1940, there is reluctance to esti- 
mate the volume of probable exports be- 
cause of weather conditions, which have 
been unusually unfavorable this year. 
Parts of early pineapple export ship- 
ments were found at destination to have 
been damaged by late March rains. 

@ Mexico.—Prospective supplies of fresh 
limes for shipment to the United States 
appear ample to meet any reasonable 
demands that may develop. It now ap- 
pears that the crop has come along in 
fair shape, and the increase in the num- 
ber of bearing trees will partially offset 
lower crop prospects. In the State of 
Michoacan there are thought to have 
been new plantings of 100,000 trees in the 
past year. Trees coming into bearing 
are estimated by local agricultural offi- 
cials in Uruapan to provide a 25-percent 
increase for the current year. In the 
State of Colima it appears that the crop 
will be smaller than last year. From 
these two chief commercial areas com- 
bined there should be sufficient fruit for 
any export demand equivalent to the 
demand of recent years. 

Lime-oil expression in Colima now ap- 
pears likely to run about the same or a 
little less than that of last season. First 
estimates are for an output of 20,000 to 
25,000 pounds, practically all of which 
will move to the United States. 


Grain and Products 


@ Rice unloads in Hawaii during the 
week ended April 12 consisted of 2,597,200 
pounds of cleaned rice and 37,250 pounds 
of brown rice from the mainland. 

California rough rice was reported 

very firm during the past week, prices 
advancing 3 cents, with No. 1 paddy 
quoted at $1.9725 per 100 pounds, f. o. b. 
point in California. Milled-rice markets 
continued to advance, and prices are now 
quoted at $4.575 delivered at Honolulu. 
Hawaii dealers covered their require- 
ments, but buying slacked off at present 
price. Local retailers are now working 
on rice purchased at $4.25; however, 
wholesale price on day of reporting was 
$4.90. (Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Honolulu.) 
@ Burma.—The final official forecast of 
the rice crop in Burma for 1940—41 places 
the estimated area sown for the current 
crop at 12,796,800 acres, as compared 
with the corresponding estimate of 12,- 
853,900 acres for 1939-40. The final ac- 
tual figure for area sown in the last crop 
year was 12,891,500 acres (12,841,300 in 
1938-39). The area estimated as likely 
to mature in the current year is 12,412,- 
500 acres, which may be compared with 
the actual final figure of 12,009,700 acres 
for matured area in the previous year—a 
difference of 402,800 acres. 

The final forecast indicates that the 
crop remains large, and its quality in 
the principal Lower Burma districts and 
in the irrigated areas of Upper Burma is 
good. Total production is estimated at 
8,068,500 tons of paddy, which is the 
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equivalent of 5,970,500 tons of rice and 
rice products. 

No data or estimates are obtainable for 
local consumption of rice. A rough fig- 
ure for probable local consumption of the 
1940-41 crop may now be obtained by de- 
ducting the estimate of exportable sur- 
plus from the estimated total production 
for the country. Thus, the export- 
able surplus for 1940-41 is estimated at 
4,838,000 tons of paddy, which may be 
taken as the equivalent of 3,580,000 tons 
of rice and rice products. Subtracted 
from the estimated yield of 8,068,500 tons 
of paddy, or 5,970,500 tons of rice and 
rice products, home consumption of the 
1940-41 crop seems likely to amount to 
something like 3,230,500 tons of paddy, or 
2,390,500 tons of rice and rice products. 

The total quantity of rice not in the 
husk exported from Burma during the 
calendar year 1940 amounted to 2,649,551 
tons, as compared with 3,278,262 tons 
during the calendar year 1939. Exports 
of paddy (rice in the husk) during 1940 
totaled 35,980 tons, as compared with 
94,298 tons during 1939. 

No data on present rice stocks in 

Burma are available; but with harvesting 
for the present crop year virtually com- 
pleted, except for a few districts, it is 
known that the supply of rice is now in 
the hands of the large firms which have 
bought out the small native growers, who 
must sell their crop quickly to meet 
pressing needs. At Rangoon, stocks of 
paddy continue negligible, since all of the 
leading firms are now engaged in a fuil 
milling program; but stocks of milled 
rice have begun to mount. 
@ Cuba.—A Government decree of March 
28, 1941, authorizes the expenditure of 
30,000 pesos for seed rice to be distributed 
free among growers by the Cuban De- 
partment of Agriculture. The practice 
of distributing quantities of free rice 
among Cuban growers has been followed 
by the Department of Agriculture for 
many years, to stimulate rice production 
in this country. In 1939, 370,000 pounds 
were so distributed, chiefly of the Fortuna 
and Rexora varieties. About 2,300 grow- 
ers receiving 110,250 pounds, or about 
one-third of the total quantity distrib- 
uted, reported a crop of 18,034,000 pounds 
of unshelled rice; this represented about 
55 percent of the total rice crop harvested 
in Cuba in 1940. About 45 percent of 
the Cuban rice growers are stated to have 
been benefited by the distribution of free 
seed rice by the Government. 


BH French Indochina.—Paddy arrivals in 
Saigon during the first 2 weeks of March 
were good; the average price of paddy 
for No. 1 rice was 6.71 piasters per 100 
kilograms, including duty. Operations 
in the white-rice market were still lim- 
ited to purchases by the Government 
General. The average price of No. 1 
white rice, 25 percent broken, was 11.79 
piasters per 100 kilograms, including 
duty. 

@ India.—The following summary of the 
All-India final rice forecast for the 1940— 
41 season, was published in the Indian 
Trade Journal for March 6, 1941: Area 
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sown, 72,216,000 acres (74,255,000 in 1939 
40); yield, 21,850,000 tons (25,800,000 
tons in 1939-40). The condition of the 
crop is reported to be fair. 


Livestock 


@ Mexico.—Because of the distance of 
Nogales from the principal cattle market 
at Mexico City, stockmen in the Nogales 
district are obliged to market their sur- 
plus cattle in the nearby United States. 
Figures obtained at Nogales, Ariz., show 
that 58,521 head of cattle were imported 
into the United States from the neigh- 
boring Mexican district during January, 
February, and March of the current 
year. Of thi: number, 4,880 were listed 
as warehouse entries, 53,041 as consump- 
tion entries, and 600 as bonded entries. 

Although certain sections in central 
and northwestern Sonora received scant 
rainfall in 1940 during July, August, and 
September (the usual rainy season), 
heavy rains during the past 3 months 
will ensure sufficient forage for the herds 
until the next rainy season, beginning 
July. Generally speaking, range condi- 
tions are at present exceptionally good. 
Shipments of livestock from this district 
to the United States are expected to 
continue until the latter part of May, 
when they usually decline sharply. 
Shipments should be resumed, however, 
in October. 


Meats 


@ Cuba.—Exports of fresh beef declared 
for shipment to the United States totaled 
9,754,435 pounds valued at $628,873 dur- 
ing the first 3 months of 1941, compared 
with 6,309,169 pounds valued at $436.- 
921 during the last quarter of 1940 and 
271,868 pounds valued at $23,804 from 
January to March 1940. Declared ex- 
ports during the calendar year 1940 were 
10,542,729 pounds valued at $813,669. 


Sugars and Products 





U.S. IMPORTS of CANE SUGAR 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS 




















Vegetables and Products 


 Cuba.—Continued rainfall and heat 
have so damaged the tomato crop that 
shipments in April are expected to fall 
far short of the 132,514 lugs exported in 
April a year ago. Owing to short crop 
and favorable domestic prices, potato ex- 
ports this spring are expected to be 
negligible. 

Exports of fresh vegetables to the 
United States from Cuba during the pe- 
riod November—March were as follows: 
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Cuban Exports of Fresh Vegetables to the 
United States, November—March 





November— March 
Item Senet o— 

1939-40 1940-41 

Pounds Pounds 
Tomatoes 72, 643, 617 49, 872, 266 
Eggplant 4, 843, SIS 6, 109, 471 
Peppers 5, 004, 054 6, 048, 512 
Okra_. 1, 244, 366 1, 048, 062 
Lima beans 6, 974, 029 4, 043, 722 
Cucumbers 2, 448, 510 3, 021, 966 
Potatoes . 3, 643, 591 18, 400 
Other vegetables 1, 523, 508 1, 465, 912 
Total. _. 98, 415, 493 71, 628, 311 





@ Mexico—The peak of tomato ship- 
ments from the west coast district of 
Mexico has been reached and will grad- 
ually decline until the end of the present 
season, about the middle of May. Indica- 
tions are that approximately 4,750 car- 
loads of tomatoes will be exported to the 
United States from the west coast of 
Mexico during the 1940-41 season, which 
will represent the heaviest shipments of 
this commodity from the area in a num- 
ber of years. The quality of the tomato 
exports has been good, and this condi- 
tion is expected to continue until toward 
the end of the season. 

The west-coast green-pepper crops are 
beginning to fail, and shipments are ex- 
pected to decline sharply in the near fu- 
ture. The quality of the late shipments 
has been good. 


Fresh-Vegetable Shipments From Mezi- 
can West Coast to United States 





From beginning of 
season to March 31 
Item abe ae 
1939-40 1940-41 
Pounds Pounds 
Tomatoes 22, 812, 912 61, 554, 176 
Green peas 2, 648, 856 2, 877, 517 
Green peppers 3, 733, 793 5, 880, 728 
Green beans 1, 288 25) 
Eggplant 276, 875 359, 509 
Lima beans 20 
Squash___. 572 
Total 29, 473, 744 70, 672, 752 





Iron and Steel 


@ Brazil—tThe location of the Siderur- 
gica Nacional S/A., Brazil’s new steel 
plant, at Volta Redonda, State of Rio de 
Janeiro, has received the official ap- 
proval. Equipment, to the value of 
$20,000,000 will be financed by the Im- 
port-Export Bank of the United States. 

Brazil’s established steel industry has 
steadily increased its output, the gain 
in 1940 over 1939 being as follows: 


{Metric tons] 





Production 1939 1940 


185, 300 
135, 300 
141, 000 


Pig iron 160, 016 
Rolled goods 100, 996 
Steel 114, 095 





Over 22,000 tons of pig iron were ex- 
ported from Brazil in 1940, chiefly to 
Argentina. 
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@ Canada.—Steel production in the Do- 
minion was on the basis of 2,150,000 long 
tons a year and, by next January is ex- 
pected to reach an annual rate of 
2,500,000 tons, according to the Steel 
Controller. 

Imports are now on the basis of 1,200,- 
000 tons a year—double the previous 
average. The Steel Controller antici- 
pates that, barring unforseen difficulties, 
Canada’s estimated requirements of 
steel, 3,100,000 tons in 1941, will be satis- 
fied. To guard against a possible short- 
age, no priority permits are being granted 
for the use of steel, for the construction 
of schools, churches and bridges, or for 
commercial and industrial buildings, ex- 
cept those required in the Defense effort. 

Armor plate is being made in Canada 
for the first time and the 110-inch plate 
mill at Hamilton, Ontario, with a rated 
annual capacity of 180,000 tons, has come 
into production and will provide supplies 
of plates for the shipbuilding program. 
@ Haiti—tIron and Steel products im- 
ported into Haiti during February 1941 
were valued at only $27,350, a decrease 
of 51 percent from a year ago. 


Leather and Products 


Finished Products 


@ Hungary.—The Government recently 
decrede that all sales of leather-soled 
shoes would be suspended as of February 
16, 1941, pending the introduction of a 
rationing schedule, according to Hun- 
garian press reports. Shoe manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers are re- 
quired to make an immediate report of 
their inventories to the Minister of Sup- 
plies. On the basis of this information, 
together with a report on the existing 
supplies of leather, the Government 
plans to issue a shoe-rationing decree 
and lift the present ban on domestic 
Sales. It is reported that both whole- 
salers and retailers stili had considerable 
stocks on hand at the close of January, 
but that a sudden run on shoe stores, 
caused by rumors of an impending short- 
age, resulted in such a rapid depletion 
that the Government felt constrained to 
impose the ban on sales preliminary to 
rationing. Details of the rationing plan 
have not been made public, but it is 
known that it will cover all leather-soled 
shoes. Furthermore, it is believed that 
future production will be confined largely 
to a standard type of shoe which will 
serve most of the population. 

@ Philippine Islands—Footwear showed 
a marked increase in popularity in the 
Philippines under United States control, 
and a domestic industry has been de- 
veloped to supply most of the local re- 
quirements. Many types of shoes are now 
produced in the islands, but rubber and 
types other than leather now comprise 
the greater part of the output. There are 
about 5 modern factories producing 
leather boots and shoes in the Philip- 
pines, as well as approximately 350 small 
shops scattered throughout the island. 
The small shoemaking shops are owned 
by Filipino and Chinese shoemakers. 
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Marikina, in Rizal Province, is the cen- 
ter of household shoemaking, having 
some 170 establishments producing more 
than 500,000 pairs annually. The aver- 
age household shop uses no machinery 
except probably a sewing machine, and 
turns out three to four pairs daily. This 
output is supplemented by hand-made 
shoes turned out by local shoemakers, 
and these products are sold over a con- 
siderable area. 

Recent estimate places the production 
of shoes in the household establishments 
and by cobblers throughout the islands 
at 845,000 pairs in 1940, and the output of 
the factories in the same year at 1,510,000 
pairs. Most of the natives in the interior 
go without footwear the year round, and 
most of the others wear shoes or sandals 
made of materials other than leather. 
Therefore, the domestic production is al- 
most sufficient to supply the local de- 
mand. However, leather footwear made 
in the United States is preferred in the 
Philippines if prices are low and com- 
petitive with domestic products. During 
the fiscal year 1939-40 approximately 
186,000 pairs of shoes were imported, of 
which more than 180,000 came from the 
United States. 


Leather 


@ Chile—Improvement in the quality 
and quantity of the Chilean leather out- 
put has been constant in the past 10 
years, and this country now ranks as one 
of the three most important producers 
in South America. Most varieties of 
leather are made by local tanners in 
almost sufficient quantities to fill do- 
mestic requirements; hence, total im- 
ports are comparatively small and com- 
prise chiefly certain weights and colors 
which connot be completely filled by 
home production. 

Since the outbreak of war, suppliers 
in the United States have obtained some 
share of the business formerly supplied 
by Europeans, and in 1940 sold $14,500 
worth of leather to Chile. Included in 
this trade were 1,346 pounds of belting 
leather valued at $2,797, goat and kid 
uppers amounting to 4,370 square feet 
valued at $887, and $7,483 worth of mis- 
cellaneous leathers. No large increase in 
this trade is anticipated, since the 
scarcity of dollar exchange is such that 
there is considerable reluctance on the 
part of the Exchange Control Commis- 
sion to grant import permits for products 
which may be obtained locally. 


Raw Materials 


B Argentina—Shipments of hides and 
skins in general declined 27 percent in 
volume during the first 2 months of 1941, 
as compared with the like period in 1940, 
and values declined 35.6 percent owing 
to the fall in prices of all classes of hides 
and skins. Shipments of cattle hides 
decreased from 28,200 metric tons during 
the first 2 months of last year to 19,700 
tons during the corresponding period of 
1941. Exports of sheepskins rose 
slightly—from 2,016 tons for the first 2 
months of 1940 to 2,046 in 1941—although 
there was a decrease in values. The 
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United States has continued to be the 
principal buyer of cattle hides; but the 
United Kingdom is active periodically, 
and Japan has frequently bought direct 
from the packers. Quantities and prices 
were not made public. 

@ Paraguay.—Exports of quebracho ex- 
tract during 1940 were approximately 45 
percent less in value than those for 1939, 
and about 15 percent lower than in 1938. 
Total shipments amounted to some 
32,066 metric tons, which may be taken 
as the amount produced during 1940, as 
the surplus from 1939 was reported to be 
negligible. This amounts to slightly 
more than half of the 60,000-odd tons 
produced and exported in 1939. Princi- 
pal reasons for this decrease during 1940 
were that production was geared almost 
entirely to the receipt of orders and to 
labor difficulties, during which periods 
plants were not operated. It is noted, 
however, that exports of quebracho ex- 
tract during 1939 were nearly double the 
average for the years 1937, 1938, and 
1940; thus, it appears that exports for 
1940 were more or less normal. 

The only important purchaser of this 

commodity in 1940 was the United 
States, to which 16,963 metric tons were 
shipped. Italy is reported to have re- 
ceived from 273 metric tons, while the 
remainder of 14,830 tons was shipped to 
Argentina in transit, its final destina- 
tions being unknown. Prospects for in- 
creased production and exports of que- 
bracho extract are not bright, and fur- 
ther decreases are looked for unless 
additional markets can be found. 
@ Turkey.—Prior to the outbreak of war, 
Germany was supplying practically all 
chemicals required by the Turkish tan- 
ning industry. The shortage of these 
chemicals became increasingly apparent 
during the second half of 1940; with the 
gradual disappearance of the compara- 
tively large stocks existing at the end 
of 1939. New imports from the United 
Kingdom during August and September 
of 1940 were immediately absorbed by 
the market, and at the end of the year 
tanners held only small quantities. For- 
tunately, the domestic valonia extract. 
can satisfactorily replace certain tan- 
ning materials; and in view of the ab- 
sence of export markets, local tanneries 
could obtain the extract at reasonable 
prices. For such materials, however, as 
sodium bichromate, supplies of which 
were almost nonexistent at the close of 
1940, prices had risen tenfold over normal 
quotations. 

Turkey.—Despite difficulties encoun- 
tered in securing adequate supplies of 
suitable raw materials, the leather in- 
dustry and trade was more active in 1940 
than in 1939. Both tanners and whole- 
salers reported larger profits for 1940 
which resulted largely from activity in 
supplying increased military require- 
ments of shoes and other leather equip- 
ment. Production was reported to have 
been 10 percent greater in 1940 than in 
the preceding year. Sole leather com- 
prised the largest share of the output. 

With the outbreak of the war, Turkish 
tanners adopted the policy of selling for 
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cash only; but wholesalers are unable 
to sell entirely for cash, as their cus- 
tomers are small retailers with limited 
means. However, credits extended to the 
small retailers generally did not exceed 
60 days. There was a marked decline in 
the total leather imports during 1940, 
and German products which formerly 
dominated this trade had almost entirely 
disappeared. 


Lumber and Products 


H Canada.—Little buying is being done 
currently in the Nova Scotia lumber in- 
dustry, as shippers are awaiting further 
information on the purchasing plans of 
the British Timber Controller. Sales in 
New Brunswick consisted mainly of pit 
props for British account and pulpwood 
for United States and Canadian mills. 
West-coast mills continue to operate at 
a high rate, the result of good demand in 
the domestic market and the filling of 
orders placed last fall by the British 
Timber Controller. 

@ Germany—Leading mining timber 
importers of western Germany, the Neth- 
erlands and Belgium have established a 
Syndicate in Essen, Germany, known as 
“Westeuropaeische Holz - Gemeinschaft 
G. m. b. H.” (Western European Wood 
Syndicate) according to the Frank- 
furter Zeitung of February 21, 1941. The 
purpose of the Syndicate is to regulate 
imports of mining timber and later per- 
haps other kinds of wood. 

@ Sweden.—An appropriation of 69,000,- 
000 crowns to regulate lumbering has 
been requested for the budget year 
1941-42 by the Fuel Commission. Of 
this amount 25,000,000 crowns will be 
used for advances for felling costs and 
44,000,000 crowns for the purchase of 
cordwood, pulpwood, and similar 
products. 

On February 1, 1941, 61 percent of the 
30,000,000 cubic meters scheduled for the 
current season had been cut. 

It is proposed that the cutting for all 
needs, fuel as well as lumber and pulp, 
be increased to between 35,000,000 and 
40,000,000 cubic meters for 1941-42. In 
order to fulfill this larger cutting pro- 
gram, the Commission will later submit 
a special plan. 

It is estimated that, together with a 
limited supply of imported coal and coke, 
about 35,000,000 cubic meters of wood 
will be sufficient for the next season. 

Sweden.—Exports of sawn and planed 
wood, as well as small dimension stock 
and box shooks totaled about 500,000 
standards in 1940. Of this amount, 450,- 
000 standards (90 percent) were shipped 
to countries inside the blockade, the re- 
maining 10 percent going to other coun- 
tries before the blocking of the Skager- 
rack on April 9, 1941. Some 50,000 
standards not shipped before the season 
closed will be added to 1941 exports. 

Increased wages for lumbermen and 
higher transportation costs have raised 
milling costs. It is reported the 1941 
supply of timber will be considerably re- 
duced, owing to labor shortage in forest 
regions. 
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Sales for delivery in 1941 have so far 
been very small. Through trade agree- 
ments, however, markets for about 275,- 
000 standards have been provided in Ger- 
many, Holland, and Belgium, and for 
about 40,000 standards during the first 
half of 1941 in Denmark. 


Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


@ India.—While official trade returns in- 
dicate a decline in Indian imports of in- 
dustrial machinery from 137,500,000 
rupees ($45,400,000) in 1939 to 111,600,000 
($33,500,000) in 1940, these totals do not 
include Government purchases which 
became increasingly important during 
the latter year. 

Due to the almost complete absence of 
a domestic machinery industry and dif- 
ficulties encountered in importing from 
abroad, demand for industrial machinery 
went far beyond the available supply in 
1940. 

United States exports of industrial 

machinery to India during 1940 
amounted to $6,260,000, compared with 
$5,840,000 in 1939. 
@ Sweden—A system developed by the 
Ericsson company of Sweden for the con- 
trol of operation of machines has been 
installed in a large number of factories 
and mills both in that country and 
abroad with gratifying results, local pub- 
lished reports declare. The system, 
known as the Centralograph, records the 
operation of up to 30 machines. From 
contact devices fitted on the various fac- 
tory machines, impulses are relayed to a 
central apparatus and registered on 
cardboard disks in the form of a curve. 
This curve shows clearly and impartially 
how the machine has been operating 
hour after hour. A subsequent analysis 
of the diagram will often disclose 
whether stoppages are to be attributed 
to defective organization, worn-out ma- 
chines or tools, or to other causes. In 
this way it is possible to remedy defects 
before heavier losses are incurred. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 
Miscellaneous Crude Drug Imports 


H Total imports of miscellaneous crude 
drugs, entered under paragraph 1669 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, increased in value 
from $2,518,000 in 1939 to $3,440,000 in 
1940. Germany and European countries 
occupied by Germany supplied $233,000, 
or approximately 9 percent of the value 
of these imports during 1939 and $270,- 
000, or about 8 percent, in 1940, practi- 
cally all of which entered the United 
States during the first 6 months of the 
year. Miscellaneous crude drug imports 
from Germany and the occupied terri- 
tories were valued at only $15,000 in the 
last 6 months of 1940, and during Janu- 
ary and February of 1941 at less than 
$6,000. 

The Tariff Commission, with the co- 
operation of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, has just completed an analysis 
of the imports of miscellaneous crude 
drugs (entered under the paragraph indi- 
cated above) through the New York 
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Customs District during 1939. Of the 
total entered, products valued at $815,000, 
only those items valued at $500 or more 
were considered (78 percent of the total, 
value $635,000). 

The principal items entered in this 
classification through the New York Cus- 
tom: District during 1939 follow: 





| Quan- 





. oe See Principal 
Commodity | tity | Value amare 
| Pounds 
Fish livers (mainly | 427,655 | $209, 262 | Japan. 
tuna and tuna- | | 
like fish). | | 
Sterols from _ sea | 455 52, 828 | Netherlands. 
mussels. | | 


Pancreas glands____| 394, 279 46,814 | Argentina. 


} 
Thyme leaves___.- 228,360 | 20,454 | France. 
Squill root, red_____| 889,664 | 14,797 | Italy. 
Kola nuts 347,159 | 13, 248 | Jamaica. 
Uva ursi leaves._.__| 301,276 | 12,765 | Italy. 
Cebadilla seed___- 93, 977 10, 142 | Venezuela. 





Copies of the complete compilation 
may be obtained gratis from the Tariff 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


@ Argentina—A new motion picture 
theater, the “Ocean,” with a seating 
capacity of approximately 2,900 was 
opened on March 18 in Buenos Aires. It 
is located at Lavalle 739 in the central 
theater district. It is owned by Coll, 
DiFiore and Gatti, and Lautaret & 
Cavallo. Each of the owners is affiliated 
with other theaters. 

@ Thailand.—Motion picture business in 
Thailand has declined since the growing 
tension in Southeastern Asia, followed by 
the outbreak of hostilities between Thai- 
land and Indochina. Theater audiences 
have been smaller in both Bangkok and 
in the provinces, especially during the 
last 2 or 3 months of 1940. 

Reduced film imports resulted from the 
adverse business conditions. During the 
third quarter of 1940, the last period for 
which data are available, 1,570,195 linear 
feet of film valued at 188,914 bahts (about 
US$62,342) were imported compared 
with 1,832,335 feet valued at 223,000 bahts 
(about US$68,773) during the preceding 
quarter and 1,617,837 feet, 197,378 bahts 
(about US$79,919) during the third quar- 
ter of 1939. This represents a decrease 
of 15 percent below the second quarter of 
1940 and 4 percent under the third quar- 
ter of 1939, and is in sharp contrast to 
the steadily rising trend during the first 
half of 1940. 


Naval Stores and Waxes 


@ Mexico.—Production of naval stores 
was small during March because of cool 
weather and a 50 percent reduction in 
operations in the Durango area. It is re- 
ported that rosin production amounted 
to 30 metric tons of WG and WW grades 
and 3,000 gallons of turpentine. 

Sales of rosin were reported to have 
amounted to 65 metric tons of F, G, H, 
and I grades at 100 pesos per ton (4.83 
pesos equal $1.00) for domestic con- 
sumption. No sales of turpentine were 
reported. Stocks on hand at the end of 
March were estimated at 527 metric tons 
of F, G, H, I, J, K, M, N, and WW grades 
of rosin and 5,000 gallons of turpentine. 
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@ Turkey.—Beeswax production is be- 
lieved to have been fairly normal in 1949 
with export demand well maintained, 
Prices advanced sharply following the 
outbreak of war in September 1939, to a 
high in the summer of 1940 but declined 
somewhat as the year advanced. 


Nonferrous Metals 


@ Bolivia—A sample shipment of 20 
metric tons of asbestos was made to the 
United States in November 1940—the 
first of any consequence ever made, 
Whether this shipment will lead to fur- 
ther trade is not yet known, but serious 
attention is being given to the country’s 
asbestos resources. 

Bolivia—Tin exports in 1949 

amounted to 38,531 metric tons, valued at 
approximately $48,349,870, compared 
with 27,648 tons, $30,546,499, in the pre- 
ceding year. Prices received in 1940 
were the highest for many years, approx- 
imately £261 a ton. 
@ Canada—The Canadian aluminum 
industry is now equipped to deliver alu- 
minum in all forms required for the con- 
struction of military planes. One-sixth 
of all the electrical energy generated in 
the Dominion will soon be used to pro- 
duce aluminum. 

Restrictions placed on the use of alu- 
minum have reduced consumption for 
nonmilitary purposes from about 1,000 
long tons a month to less than 25. 

@ Germany.—According to reports in the 
German press, annual German consump- 
tion of tin for containers in the years 
immediately preceding the war amounted 
to approximately 4,000 metric tons. Af- 
ter the outbreak of hostilities the use of 
tin plate for such purposes was forbidden 
and the German packing industry was 
forced to use black iron sheet in the 
manufacture of cans and containers. 
The use of such material developed many 
difficulties, the principal one being that 
cans thus made cannot be soldered and 
have to be impregnated to protect their 
contents. After many experiments a 
new method of impregnation was devel- 
oped which to a certain extent improved 
the quality of the black iron sheet cans. 

If present plans are carried out, alumi- 
num eventually will largely replace tin 
in the production of containers in the 
Reich, reports indicate. In 1935, about 
7 percent of the 237,000,000 tubes pro- 
duced in Germany were made from alu- 
minum, while in 1940, 93 percent of the 
250,000,000 produced in that year were 
of this metal. Tin foil is no longer used 
for packing cigarettes in Germany, hav- 
ing been replaced by zincfoil. 

@ Newfoundland.—Chromite deposits on 
the Fox Island River have been examined 
and staked by Springer Sturgeon Gold 
Mines, Ltd., a Canadian concern. The 
following description of the property is 
accredited to the company’s president: 
“Thirteen claims were staked in this area 
on a zone of disseminated chromite. 
Preliminary analyses of a grab sample 
showed below commercial grade, but, as 
the chromite is disseminated over an 
area of about a half square mile, this is 
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well worthy of more development. Three 
claims adjoining the above to the south 
have been transferred to us (Springer 
Sturgeon Gold Mines, Ltd.) from the 
Newfoundland Government in considera- 
tion of 10 percent of the net of any 
profits made by the operations or mining 
of said claims. There are some good 
showings of commercial ore on these 
claims and development work will pro- 
ceed next season.” (Newfoundland Geo- 
logical Survey, Department of Natural 
Resources.) 

@ Nicaragua.—Gold mines continued to 
operate at capacity in March and addi- 
tional machinery and equipment was in- 
stalled. Output during the month is 
believed to have been substantially 
higher than a year ago. Gold mines are 
expected to again supply a considerable 
amount of foreign exchange and con- 
tribute generally to the economy of the 
country through increased pay rolls and 
purchases of local materials and sup- 
plies. Preliminary data indicate that 
gold exports in March led all other com- 
modities. According to the trade, ex- 
ports of gold during the current year may 
exceed the 1940 total of $5,600,000 by 15 
or 20 percent. 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


@ Brazil—sStocks of German office 
equipment on hand in Brazil have been 
very low but the recent arrival of a ship- 
ment of typewriters, reported to number 
between 425 and 800 machines, will again 
make this equipment a factor in the 
market. Although Italian typewriters 
are no longer being offered in bids for 
Government departments, a fair stock 
of these machines is still on hand, and 
continue to compete in the retail trade. 
British typewriters are arriving regu- 
larly, and British competition in dupli- 
cating machines continues strong. Sales 
of duplicating machines imported from 
the United States are reported to be in- 
creasing. A few calculating machines 
continue to arrive from Sweden, but 
machines made in the United States 
continue to dominate the market. 
General business in office equipment 
during the first quarter of 1941 was good, 
equal to or better than a year ago. 
@ El Salvador—iIn 1940 the United 
States furnished 89 percent of all office 
supplies imported into El Salvador. 
Normally, such products are imported 
from Europe, principally Germany. 
Details of imports during 1940 follow: 





Imports 
Total from 


Item imports | United 


States 
Carbon paper $2, 437 $2, 264 
Processed paper and cardboard 19, 850 16, 550 
Typewriter and office machine | 
ribbons 2, 505 | 2, 490 
Inkwells 26 | 26 
Penholders and fountain pens 1, 646 | 1, 596 
Automatic pencils 346 343 
Pencils of all types 8, 874 | 8, 372 
Paper clips, ete | 790 | 782 
Paper punches... 17 | 4 
Office supplies and implements 
not otherwise classified 1, 588 | 1, 534 
Total... | 38,079 | 33, 961 
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The Government is the largest single 
buyer, its purchases accounting for 25 
to 35 percent of the total. Numerous 
small purchases are made by the larger 
bookstores and general importers either 
directly from manufacturers or through 
agents in San Salvador. 

@ Mezxico.—Sales of office equipment, in- 
cluding typewriters and calculating ma- 
chines, in the first quarter of the current 
year were higher than a year ago. Stocks 
of European-made equipment are low 
and most of the demand—more than 80 
percent of the total—is being supplied 
from the United States. 

@ Turkey.—Sales of typewriters during 
1940 were estimated at 1,660 units—1,160 
coming from the United States. De- 
mand was excellent and sales were lim- 
ited only by the number of machines 
that could be imported. The demand 
for adding machines was limited as 
usual—not more than 100 units, all com- 
ing from the United States, were sold. 

In the calculating machine market the 
Swedish Facit continued to dominate. 
Sales during the year are estimated at 
between 150 and 160 units, of which not 
more than 10 come from the United 
States. 

The Government continues the prin- 
cipal purchaser of office equipment in 
Turkey, accounting for some 80 to 90 
percent of the total. 

The year closed with a definite short- 
age of all types of office equipment, and 
new imports are being limited to small 
quantities from Switzerland and Sweden. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


@ China—Tung oil advanced both in 
Hankow and at Hong Kong during March. 
No arrivals of oil were recorded at 
Hankow during March, and, as the month 
closed, stocks were estimated at around 
1,500 short tons. Shipments from Han- 
kow during March were confined to 500 
tons of bulk oil for Japanese military 
account; another lot of 760 tons was be- 
ing made ready for shipment in April. 

At the beginning of March, Hankow 
tung oil was being quoted at 235 Chinese 
dollars per picul (of 133% pounds), or 
about $0.10 cents United States currency 
per pound, and closed at 243 Chinese dol- 
lars per picul, or $0.098 per pound. 

Arrivals at Hong Kong for independent 
dealers were reported at 239 short tons 
in March, At the close of that month, 
bulk oil was being quoted in Hong Kong 
at around 158 Hong Kong dollars per 
picul, or about $0.298 United States cur- 
rency per pound. The press reports that 
the Japanese military have stopped all 
oil shipments from Haiphong and 
Kwongchowwan. 
@ Netherlands Indies—Palm-oil produc- 
tion in 1940 was 239,000 metric tons, a 
2-percent decline from the 244,000 tons 
produced in 1939, according to reports 
from all producing estates, with the De- 
cember figure estimated. For the first 
time, production was smaller than in the 
preceding year. 

The effect of the invasion of the Neth- 
erlands and the subsequent closing of all 
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continental European markets is clearly 
shown in the comparative figures for 
May and succeeding months. Efforts 
were made to develop new markets in 
China and Japan, South Africa, and 
Cuba; but after May 1940 the United 
States remained the only large market 
still open, and accounted for 68 percent 
of total exports, as compared with 47.8 
percent in the first 5 months of the year 
and with 45 percent for the full year 1939. 


Netherlands Indies Palm-Oil Shipments 


{Net metric tons] 














Country 1939 1940 
United States. ...-.....<.....-2.2) Se 105, 603 
SS See 44, 012 18, 593 
Netherlands, for orders___-_-- 9, 937 723 
oe See 5, 850 6, 827 
Gees Dale... ...-....-.. -| 34,285 10, 047 
Great Britain, for orders_-__- e 2, 650 1, 230 
| Se aaa 1, 643 8, 262 
Union of South Africa_- 4, 940 5, 442 
Italy ko SASS 3, 588 3, 980 
Italy, for orders. ___- ACES 
Canada _. : 2, 500 4, 853 
Singapore _____ 3, 616 2, 871 
Norway..--- : : 203 1, 872 
a PES Yee. 1, 256 
Japan________- JavsuseGee diet cee 1, 627 
British India___- 1, 538 1, 606 
Philippine Islands __ e 5 at cena 435 
Germany -_______ 2 f Seer 
Belgium and Luxemburg_- } dt ne 
Belgium, for orders____-_-- |. § SecA 
Portuguese East Africa_.._...___- CS ees 
Total (including other countries)_.| 229, 664 175, 437 








Stocks on hand at the end of 1940 are 
estimated at 71,000 tons. To take care 
of these unusually large stocks, it was 
necessary to add to the normal storage 
capacity on the estates by building tem- 
porary tanks. Normal storage facilities 
amounted to approximately 25 percent of 
production, or about 60,000 tons. This 
figure was roughly doubled in 1940 by 
building emergency tanks of wood; of 
brick covered with concrete; and a few 
conventional iron tanks. Ail these tanks 
were treated on the inside with a kind 
of soap made from palm oil. It is un- 
derstood that the temporary storage 
tanks are not required at present. 

The tank storage capacity at Belawan- 
Deli, the port of shipment, was also en- 
larged during the year by 13 new tanks 
of 500 to 550 tons’ capacity each, bring- 
ing total storage facilities at that port 
to 82 tanks with a combined capacity of 
about 42,000 tons. 

While no new planting will take place 
in the coming year and the acreage al- 
ready planted (which will come into 
bearing in 1941) is small, it is not be- 
lieved that restriction on any large scale 
will be adopted. Therefore, it is ex- 
pected that production will closely ap- 
proximate the 239,000 tons produced in 
1940. Restriction of palm oil, once the 
tree is in bearing, is a somewhat difficult 
matter. The nuts must be picked peri- 
odically or the plant will eventually cease 
to bear. As picking and transporting 
the nuts represent the main labor 
charges on a palm-oil estate, it is not 
considered likely that restriction will be 
put into effect this year. Another factor 
is that many other oils and fats compete 
with palm oil; and once markets are lost, 
it may be difficult to regain them. 
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From July to the end of 1940 the 
United States was the only country to 
which palm oil was exported. 


Netherlands Indies Exports of Palm 








Kernels 
1939 1940 
Country 
Metric) 1,000 | Metrie | 1,000 
tons! (florins) tons! florins 

Netherlands - - 24, 655 98S 8, 962 332 
Netherlands, for orders. 2, 066 85 | 253 9 
United States 1, 571 59 | 12, 593 335 
Sweden ____ 1, 470 59 | 2,354 87 
Denmark 4, 299 171 1, 983 79 
Great Britain 1, 395 52 1, 632 37 
Norway - -- 254 11 | 406 15 
Germany _- 4, 503 180 , 
Germany, for orders. 51 2 
Czechoslovakia - - 2. 291 89 
Italy 357 14 
Italy, for orders 362 15 
Poland - - -- 203 Ss 
Total (including other 

ENON... ncn ne 43,654 1,741 | 28, 704 904 





1 Net weight. 


It appears that Sumatra palm kernels 
are dependent on the United States mar- 
ket for the immediate future. Should 
prices improve and the demand develop, 
production could be resumed almost im- 
mediately. At present, however, prices 
are too low to interest most producers, 
and consequently production will prob- 
ably continue to be restricted. 

@ Paraguay—A number of years tung 
seeds were brought into Paraguay. In 
1940 the first tung oil] produced in Para- 
guay was exported to Argentina; but the 
amount was only 1,837 kilograms. Data 
as to the number of trees planted, area, 
and production costs, are not available. 

Experiments made with tung nuts 
grown in Paraguay have given the fol- 
lowing results: From the epicarp, 20 per- 
cent; from the hull, 40 percent; and from 
the kernel, 40 percent yield in oil, using 
hydraulic presses. Twenty-eight percent 
oil was obtained from nuts in the hull, 
while shelled tung nuts yield 38 percent 
oil. Although no direct action had been 
taken in 1940 to augment the production 
of tung nuts, the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Industry is said to be 
planning to acquire the entire crop and 
plant the seeds in experimental stations, 
in order to supply agriculturists with 
seedlings for transplanting. It is believed 
that this will tend to produce uniform 
cultivation and will ultimately produce a 
quantity of tung nuts which will be of 
value economically. 

An important flour-mill operator is 
interested in the further exploitation of 
tung treeS, and is said to be considering 
the installation of modern machinery to 
extract oil from the nuts. 


Paints and Pigments 


@ Peru—Domestic manufacturers par- 
ticipated to a greater extent in the highly 
competitive paint market in Peru in 1940. 
Three Peruvian paint factories are of 
comparative importance; several smaller 
ones produce oil and cold-water paints, 
floor paints, anticorrosive paints, 
asphalt paint, and paints in powder and 
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paste form. It has been estimated that 
domestic paint products undersell im- 
ported paints on an average of 30 per- 
cent and in 1940 obtained approximately 
55 percent of the business. 

On a quality basis, foreign brands are 

generally preferred. Imports of paints, 
including ready-mixed, paste, powder, 
aluminum, and anticorrosive paints in- 
creased from 113 metric tons during the 
first 10 months of 1939 to 184 tons in the 
same months of 1940. With European 
sources of supply affected by war condi- 
tions, especially England, Germany, and 
the Netherlands, demand for American 
paint products has improved. 
@ Union of South Africa—Larger quan- 
tities of paint materials were imported 
into the Union of South Africa during 
1940. Imports of resins, gums and shel- 
lac advanced from 3,438,844 pounds in 
the first 9 months of 1939 to 4,876.719 
pounds in the 1940 period; tar and pitch 
from 1,114,522 to 1,336,842 pounds; and 
turpentine and substitutes from 1,087,665 
to 1,327,093 imperial gallons. Approxi- 
mately 900,000 imperial gallons of linseed 
oil also are imported annually but sepa- 
rate figures for 1940 are not available. 


Paper and Related Products 


@ Australia——The country’s first news- 
print mill came into production during 
January. Australia’s normal consump- 
tion of newsprint is about 150,000 tons 
(long ton of 2,240 pounds) annually, all 
of which heretofore has been imported. 
The new industry, which is subsidized by 
the Government, is expected to produce 
27,700 tons of newsprint during the first 
year and hopes eventually to supply 100,- 
000 tons annually. 

@ India—Restriction on imports of 
newsprint paper became effective April 
12 but details have not been made public. 

Exports of newsprint from the United 
States to British India during January 
and February totaled 2,039 short tons, 
compared with 6,103 tons during the en- 
tire year of 1940. 

British India formerly depended upon 
Germany and Norway for the bulk of its 
newsprint requirements. Since the in- 
vasion of Norway in April 1940, and the 
closing of the Skagerrack to shipping, 
supplies have come from Canada and the 
United States. 


Radio 


@ Argentina.—There are no restrictions 
or licenses on radio receiving sets in Ar- 
gentina; estimates indicate that more 
than one million are in use. Annual 
sales during recent years have been esti- 
mated at 200,000 units; 1940 sales are 
believed to have been slightly under this 
level. 

The principal selling season is from 
April to October. 

Home receivers are believed to consti- 
tute two-thirds of all receiving sets sold 
of the standard socket power types. Most 
of these are AC-DC with the remainder 
AC. About 25,000 home receivers which 
are sold for use with a locally built power 
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pack employing 6-volt storage batteries, 
as well as about 10,000 more sets for use 
with dry-cell packs. Each year a few 
thousand phonograph combinations are 
sold, mostly for socket power. A slight 
increase has been noted in automobile 
sets with annual sales amounting to about 
10,000 units. The number of portable 
battery sets sold during the past year, it 
is estimated, did not exceed 5,000. Few 
hotels and apartment houses have cen- 
tral systems for wired program distribu- 
tion, or master antennas. Television 
has not yet been introduced. 

@ Argentina—Demand for  public-ad- 
dress systems has increased sharply, ow- 
ing to interest on the part of orchestras, 
music halls, cafes, schools, and other es- 
tablishments in amplifying programs. A 
few loudspeaker systems have been in- 
stalled by newspapers for news broad- 
casts and sound trucks are employed 
by several industrial and commercial 
firms for advertising their products. 
Elaborate equipment is not used and the 
field for expansion is limited. 

@ Norway.—Radio listeners during the 
first 6 weeks of 1941 increased by 17,000— 
a record in the history of Norwegian 
broadcasting. The number had been de- 
creaSing during the summer and fall of 
1940. 

@ Union of South Africa.—Some concern 
has been expressed by South African im- 
porters of American radios fearing the 
installation of transformers will be in- 
sisted upon, rather than permitting the 
use of resistor cords on small radio sets 
imported from the United States, as has 
been the common practice in the past. 
The resistor cord is used only on inex- 
pensive portable and small broadcast Sets 
where the cost of installing a transformer 
would be out of proportion. 

While the use of resistor cords is not 
favored, Durban is the only city which 
has issued specific regulations prohibiting 
their use. 

Radio sets made in England and most 
other parts of the British Empire en- 
counter no difficulties in this connection 
since they are constructed for 220 volts. 
Prior to the outbreak of war, the Union 
prohibited the use of flex wire or other 
electrical cable not conforming with 
C. M. A. (English Cable Makers’ Associa- 
tion). In recent months, however, con- 
siderable electric cord has been imported 
from the United States, and while not 
conforming to specifications, the regula- 
tions have not been enforced since Brit- 
ain is not in a position at present to 
supply normal quantities. 


Railway Equipment 


@ Mozambique.—New railway equipment 
purchased during the year included three 
air conditioned first class coaches for 
the line from Lourenco Marques to 
Johannesburg, two light locomotives of 
the “Prairie” type and two locomotive 
tender cars, 52 freight cars of different 
types and capacity and 8 tank cars. 
With the exception of the three air con- 
ditioned coaches, all orders were placed 
with companies in the United States. 
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New railway construction for which 
£1,463,500 was authorized by the Lisbon 
Government in 1939 showed good prog- 
ress. During the closing months of the 
year lines were opened as follows: on the 
Manjacaze-— Maule railway connecting 
with Vila de Joao Belo, a distance of 50 
kilometers; on the Mozambique railway 
from Malema (kilometers 410) to kilo- 
meter 442; and on the Tete railway from 
Dona Ana to Kilometer 30. By the com- 
pletion of a bridge over the Incomati 
River, the railway from Magude to Guija 
was opened for traffic, giving access to 
the fertile valley of the Limpopo River, 
where irrigation schemes mainly for the 
cultivation of rice, have been approved. 

@ Newfoundland.—Canada has obtained 
most of the business placed by the New- 
foundland Railway during the past year 
since export licenses from American 
sources are not obtainable. Two new 
locomotives, flat cars, and rolling equip- 
ment are expected to be ready for deliv- 
ery early in May. Traffic has increased 
almost 100 percent in the last 3 months 
and demand for new railway equipment 
is expected to increase. 

@ Sweden.—Aktiebolaget Svenska Jarn- 
vagsverkstaderna (Swedish Railroad Ma- 
chine Shops) report an operating profit 
of 2,735,120 crowns for 1940 compared 
with 2,561,373 in 1939. (Current pegged 
rate 4.20 crowns to $1 U. S. currency.) 
After 273,460 crowns were transferred 
to the amortization account and 1,200,000 
crowns were set aside for taxes, a net 
profit of 1,261,660 crowns remains against 
1,417,331 in 1939. The Board of Directors 
will have a total of 2,341,353 crowns at 
its disposal from which it proposes to 
pay a dividend of 9 percent, or 551,250 
crowns, in addition to the advance divi- 
dend of 4 percent, to the shareholders. 
The remaining 1,790,103 crowns will be 
transferred to the profit and loss account. 
@ Union of South Africa.—The General 
Conditions of Stores Contracts covering 
overseas purchases made by the South 
African Railways and Harbors for deliv- 
ery free on board ocean-going vessels 
contain the following provision: 

“Patent Rights—10. The contractors 
must take upon themselves all charges 
and responsibilities in regard to any 
patent Rights that may be involved in 
the manufacture, etc., and are to hold the 
Administration harmless from all claims 
of this nature.” 

An American manufacturer of railway 
equipment, on whose behalf a South Af- 
rican agent submitted a tender for a 
large quantity of rolling stock, offered 
to protect the Railways against liability 
for infringement of patents issued in the 
United States but declined to assume re- 
sponsibility as to patents issued in other 
countries. The Railway Administration 
was not satisfied with this limited as- 
surance and redemanded world-wide 
protection by the bidder. The agent of 
the American company made further 
representations to the Railways which 
then consented to limit their require- 
ments for protection to patented propri- 
etary components incorporated in the 
equipment to be purchased. In the case 
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of freight cars, for instance, the South 
African Railways insist upon protection 
from suits for infringement of patent 
rights on such components as couplers, 
draw gears and any other patented ap- 
pliances or parts. The designs of the 
cars, however, are not patented. 





Rubber and Products 
1000 1000 
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@ British Malaya.— Rubber production 
during the first quarter of 1941 was less 
than the permissible exports for the 
period. April and May production is 
also expected to be affected by strikes on 
rubber estates and by the winter season. 
@ Chile—Definite arrangements * have 
been concluded for the establishment of 
a tire factory in Chile, and the United 
States firm cooperating in the enterprise 
has worked out final details of the finan- 
cial participation, engineering problems, 
and technical direction. The new com- 
pany, to be known as Industria Nacional 
de Neumaticos, S. A., will have a capital- 
ization of 18,000,000 pesos. The presi- 
dent has been named; and the general 
manager, sales manager, production 
manager, and comptroller are to be se- 
lected with the approval of the United 
States firm, who also agrees to provide 
such technicians as are necessary to in- 
struct the Chilean workers. 

The proposed factory site is in the 

small town of Maipu, located about 10 
kilometers west of Santiago on the San- 
tiago-Cartagena railway. The plant will 
have a production capacity of 100,000 
casings a year, and it is also planned to 
manufacture tubes and sundry rubber 
products. 
#@ Guatemala—Imports of automobile 
tires into Guatemala during 1940 
amounted to 207,705 kilograms, a neg- 
ligible decrease from imports in 1939. 
Important shifts occurred, however, in 
sources of supply, with the United States 
taking an even more important position 
than it had previously held, and with de- 
creased shipments from Canada, France, 
and Germany. Tires from the United 
States accounted for over 76 percent of 
the imports; Canada, 18 percent; and 
England, 3 percent. The United States 
was also the sole supplier of 2,600 kilo- 
grams of solid tires. 

Special tariff treatment is accorded 
tires and tubes for animal-traction 
vehicles, in order to encourage the re- 
placement of steel tires with rubber. 
Despite this preference, however, im- 
ports. of tires and tubes in this category 
during the year fell from 17,670 kilograms 
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to 5,105 kilograms. These imports origi- 
nated in the United States and England. 


Soaps, Toiletries, and Essential 
Oils 


@ Jraq.—During the first 10 months of 
1939, Iraq imported 2,112 tons of soap 
valued at 55,155 dinars. For the corre- 
sponding period in 1940, 2,187 tons were 
imported at a value of 82,121 dinars, a 
3.6 percent increase in quantity and a 48.9 
percent increase in value. Importations 
from the United States for the same 10 
months amounted to 134 tons valued at 
8,660 dinars in 1940, and 88 tons valued 
at 5,977 dinars in 1939. Soap factories 
were among industrial projects supported 
in 1940 by the Agricultural and Industrial 
Bank. Because of local production, im- 
portations of low priced sOaps are ex- 
pected to diminish. Iraq will continue, 
and Germany. Tires from the United 
soap (in 1939 the average value of the 
dinar was $4.44; in 1940, $3.75). 

@ Panama—tin 1940 the Republic of 
Panama imported from the United States 
$305,000 worth of soap and toilet prepa- 
rations compared with $265,000 in 1939. 
Small population and low average pur- 
chasing power taken into consideration, 
Panama offers a fairly good market for 
toilet preparations. 

The domestic soap industry supplies 

most of the ordinary washing soap con- 
sumed; the demand for toilet soaps, how- 
ever, is met almost entirely by imports, 
the United States being the principal 
supplier. 
@ Turkey.—Rose oil output was estimated 
at 220 kilograms in 1940—nearly double 
the low figure of 1939 but still somewhat 
less than the high point reached in 1938. 
Carry-over stocks at the end of 1940 were 
estimated at from 40 to 50 kilograms. 
Prices rose sharply during the year. 

Rose oil has been exported regularly 
since 1934. 


Textiles and Related Products 
Cotton and Products 


@ China.—Exports of cotton socks and 
stockings from China during the calen- 
dar year 1940 totaled 2,878,500 dozen 
pairs valued at $681,000 United States 
currency, according to official returns. 
More than 99 percent of this hosiery was 
shipped from the port of Shanghai. Ex- 
ports to the United States in 1940 
amounted to 1,190,606 dozen pairs valued 
at $214,120, representing 41 percent of 
the total quantity and 31 percent of the 
total value of exports; about 14 percent 
of the exports went to Hong Kong, 11 
percent to South Africa, and 9 percent 
to the Philippine Islands. 

Exports of hosiery from China in 1939 
totaled 1,731,000 dozen pairs, of which 
the United States took 28 percent; in 
1938, only 5 percent of the 512,000 dozen 
pairs exported was destined for the United 
States; and in 1937, shipments to the 
United States represented 19 percent of 
the total of 520,000 dozen pairs exported. 
The value of exports of cotton hosiery 
to the United States, converted to United 
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States currency, in 1940 was four and 
one-half times the 1936 value, and the 
1940 quantity was five and one-half times 
the figure for 1936. 

Exports of cotton hosiery from China 

are usually handled by experienced im- 
port-export firms in Shanghai who are 
in a position to select goods conforming 
to the requirements of foreign customers. 
About a dozen establishments in Shang- 
hai are equipped with power-driven ma- 
chinery for hosiery manufacture, but a 
large part of the output is produced by 
hand-operated machines in a cottage- 
industry system. 
@ Haiti—Imports of cotton piece goods 
during February 1941 amounted to 202,- 
018 kilograms, compared with 273,932 in 
the preceding month and 271,656 in 
February 1940. Imports for the first 5 
months of the present fiscal year (begin- 
ning October 1, 1940) aggregated 1,263,- 
598 kilograms, against 1,502,597 in the 
period from October 1939 through 
February 1940. 

Sales of cotton piece goods were re- 

ported to have fallen off considerably 
during March, as compared with those 
of preceding months. 
@ Philippine Islands.—Imports of cotton 
piece goods during January 1941 totaled 
8,478,000 square meters, compared with 
6,099,000 in the preceding month and 
11,146,000 in January 1940. These totals 
included embroidery cloth to the amount 
of almost 497,000 square meters in Janu- 
ary 1941, 739,000 in December 1940, and 
637,500 in January of last year; imports 
of cotton piece goods during the calendar 
year 1940 aggregated 97,663,000 square 
meters, including 7,360,000 of embroidery 
cloth, which is not consumed in the 
Philippines, but is used in the production 
of embroidered apparel and other articles 
mostly for reexport to the United States. 
(Import returns since the beginning of 
1940 have been compiled on the basis of 
actual arrivals of merchandise during 
each month.) Arrivals of cotton piece 
goods during January 1941 comprised 
750,000 square meters of unbleached 
cotton cloth (557,000 from the United 
States) , 1,663,000 of bleached (1,290,000), 
1,990,000 of printed (775,000) , and 4,074,- 
000 of dyed goods (2,552,000 from the 
United States). 


Philippine Imports of Cotton Piece Goods 


{Thousands of square meters of 1.196 square yards each] 





ue January January 
Class and origin 1940 | 1941 





COTTON PIECE GOODS 


Unbleached: Total__........__.._- | 618 750 
er | 532 557 
Fk le 7 193 
Bleached: Total_............_._.- | 2,253 | 1, 663 
seeps 1, 659 | 1, 290 
Japan. =. Re 472 | 295 
Printed and dyed: Total!....____. &, 274 6, 065 
See 4, 037 3, 326 
ET 3, 239 1, 642 
as i ae 11, 146 | 8, 478 
Ee 6, 228 | , 173 
OPS 3, 7: 2, 130 





1 Statistics for imports of printed and dyed piece goods 
were combined in the returns for the last half of 1940; 
consequently, separate details cannot be given for the 
calendar year. The break-down for January 1940 and 
1941 is presented separately in the next table 
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Similar data for January and Decem- 
ber of last year and also for the calendar 
year 1940 are given in the following 
table, based on official statistics of 
the Philippine Islands. 


Philippine Imports of Printed and Dyed 
Piece Goods, January 1940 and 1941 


[Thousands of square meters] 

















| January 1940 January 1941 
Country -———— |——_—_—— 
Printed | Dyed | Printed | Dyed 
United States 909 | 3,128 | 775 2, 552 
Japan___- 1, 832 1, 406 | 818 825 
Lo 253 535 398 566 
Hong Kong Sf (a | | oe 85 
Other countries_-__| 23; 120] 47 
Total........| 3,018 | 5,257 | 


1,990 | 4,074 


| | | 





@ Union of South Africa.—Cotton thread 
(sewing and other) has been imported in 
the past principally from the United 
Kingdom. In 1939 that country supplied 
thread valued at £238,601, of total im- 
ports valued at £255,411; the United 
States share in the 1939 imports was only 
£260 and that of Japan £2,647; most of 
the remainder was from continental 
European countries. Imports during the 
period from April to October 1940, in- 
clusive, were valued at £288,042 and the 
total for the calendar year is estimated at 
more than £450,000. The imports of cot- 
ton thread (sewing, knitting, and 
crochet) for the 7 months ended October 
1940 included shipments valued at £235,- 
282 from the United Kingdom, £11,391 
from Japan, and £24,160 from the United 
States. 

The increased imports during 1940 are 
Said to reflect expanding consumption, 
which in turn is partially attributable to 
war requirements. The United Kingdom 
continued to supply thread to the South 
African market in normal quantities, but 
imports from continental European 
sources were gradually cut off. Prospects 
are that United States participation in 
this trade may increase; but the gain 
may not be in sales of thread on spools 
or cones, as it is understood that a local 
firm recently sent a representative to the 
United States to purchase winding ma- 
chinery and that the thread may be im- 
ported for winding on spools and cones, 


Silk and Products 


@ United States exports of “Silk tram, 
organzine, and hard twists” during 1940 
totaled 337,536 pounds valued at $1,474,- 
503, as against 418,268 pounds valued at 
$1,502,275 in 1939. Argentina was the 
leading market in 1940; shipments to 
that country totaled 113,965 pounds 
valued at $557,713, almost double the 
1939 exports of 58,304 pounds at $273,- 
264. Sweden, which had held first place 
in 1939, with takings of 140,661 pounds 
valued at $445,595, fell to fifth position 
in 1940, when shipments to that country 
were Only 37,005 pounds at $152,175. 
Colombia ranked second in 1940, but its 
share fell to 46,918 pounds ($195,795) 
from 51,077 pounds ($177,300) in.1939, 
and Chile in third place took 41,375 
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pounds ($168,023) in 1940 against 48,312 
($177,109) in 1939; while exports to 
Brazil were slightly higher in 1940, at 
37,378 pounds ($158,083), compared with 
35,884 pounds ($132,670) in 1939. Uru- 
guay took 2,099 pounds ($11,074) in 1940, 
as against 5,381 pounds ($14,923), and 
Venezuela 1,200 pounds ($2,790), com- 
pared with none in 1939. Exports to 
Mexico declined from 44,133 pounds 
($150,626) in 1939 to 30,074 ($129,884) in 
1940; Cuba took 18,068 pounds ($64,518) 
in 1940, compared with 20,723 ($67,915) 
in 1939; shipments to Canada were 
slightly lower, 2,147 pounds ($13,955) in 
1940 and 2,211 ($11,748) in 1939; while 
the United Kingdom took none in 1940 
and only 4,624 pounds ($20,216) in 1939, 
Other markets in 1940 were Australia, 
3,722 pounds ($3,943) ; Turkey (in Europe 
and Asia), 1,501 pounds ($7,860); Pales- 
tine, 709 pounds; Norway, 775; Eire, 423; 
and Guatemala, 108. 


Wool and Products 


@ Argentina.—Wool exports during the 
week ended April 17 totaled 6,710 bales, 
of which 6,140 were shipped to the 
United States, compared with a total 
exportation of 17,784 bales, including 
17,688 to the United States, in the pre- 
ceding week. Exports during the 7 
weeks from February 28 to April 17 ag- 
gregated 69,014 bales, of which 63,983 
were destined for the United States. 

The wool market in Argentina was 
quiet during the week ended April 17, 
but intermittent buying by United States 
interests was reported. The season for 
many descriptions of wool was finished, 
but less interest also was noted in sec- 
ond-clip carpet wools, of which some 
stocks were available. The Argentine 
Wool Federation, at a meeting during 
the week, resolved to continue trading 
on ac. i. f. basis for the remainder of 
the season. 

@ Turkey.—All available stocks of do- 
mestic wools will be purchased by the 
Turkish Government, operating through 
the Agricultural Bank, according to an 
announcement during January. Private 
activity in the wool market had ceased, 
and deliveries of wool to the bank had 
started by the end of January. The 
market remained inactive during Febru- 
ary. Available stocks of wool at the end 
of February were estimated at 40,000 
bales. Greatly increased consumption of 
wool by local mills has compensated to 
some extent for the loss of export trade. 

Activity in the mohair market during 
early 1941 has been mainly in connection 
with British orders. In order to facil- 
itate British buying, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment arranged for the delivery of a 
minimum of 40,000 bales before April 1. 
Deliveries to the United Kingdom Com- 
mercial Corporation, the purchasing or- 
ganization, were reported to have started 
in February. 

Exports from Turkey in 1940 included 
3,615,431 kilograms of greasy wool valued 
at £T3,517,235 and 4,551,258 kilograms of 
unwashed mohair valued at £T6,582,304, 
as against 7,401,148 kilograms of wool at 
£T4,339,606 and 7,070,137 kilograms of 
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mohair at £T7,653,384 in 1939. (Bale of 
wool or mohair weighs from 90 to 100 
kilograms, or 198.4 to 220.46 pounds.) 
@ Uruguay—Demand for the current 
wool clip has been unusually favorable, 
and at least 105,000 bales of wool had 
been sold by April 1, 1941, it is estimated. 
Approximately 91,000 bales of this 
amount had been exported, and not more 
than 6,000 to 8,000 bales of low-grade 
wool (which might be sold abroad) re- 
mained for disposal on April 1. Arrivals 
of wool on the Montevideo market from 
October 1, 1940, to March 31, 1941, 
amounted to 58,387 metric tons, com- 
pared with 56,662 for the corresponding 
period of the preceding wool year. The 
United States has been the leading mar- 
ket for Uruguayan wool, and during the 
first 6 months of the current season 79,- 
543 bales were shipped to that country 
compared with 23,853 in the first half of 
1939-40; total exports to all countries for 
October-March were 91,322 bales in 
1940-41 and 172,667 in 1939-40. Other 
destinations in the 1940-41 period were: 
Japan, 5,383 bales (3,935 in the first half 
of 1939-40); Sweden, 4,768 (11,033); 
Mexico, 844 (none); and Finland 358 
(44 bales). 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


H Haiti—Sisal exports during the first 
15 days of March totaled 622,655 kilo- 
grams, an increase of 15 percent over 
shipments during the entire month of 
March 1940 (542,050 kilograms). Ex- 
ports from October 1, 1940, to the end of 
February 1941 aggregated 3,618,534 kilo- 
grams valued at $261,179 United States 
currency, compared with 2,598,125 at 
$173,737 in the corresponding 5 months 
of 1939-40. February shipments totaled 
670,739 kilograms valued at $46,855, 
compared with 552,067 at $40,551 in 
February 1940. 

@ Mezico.—Exports of henequen fiber 
from Progreso, Yucatan, during March 
1941 amounted to 32,111 bales (weighing 
5,947,899 kilograms)—more than double 
the February shipments of 14,823 bales, 
but only slightly larger than March 1940 
exports of 29,649 bales. Exports to for- 
eign markets during the March quarter 
of 1941 aggregated 60,188 bales (11,200,- 
209 kilograms); additional shipments of 
6.449 bales (1,205,527 kilograms) were 
sent to Salina Cruz and were understood 
to be destined for export to Vladivostok 
(U. S. S. R.). Exports to the United 
States totaled 31,129 bales (5,767,904 kilo- 
grams) in March, compared with 31,129 
in the preceding month and 29,649 in 
March 1940; first-quarter shipments to 
that market were 58,408 bales (weighing 
10,870,417 kilograms) in 1941 and 75,220 
bales (13,866,696) in 1940. Other mar- 
kets in the 1941 period were Brazil 798 
bales (149,797 kilograms), and Argentina 
982 (179,995). Shipments to the former 
country were made in January and to the 
latter in March; aside from the United 
States, France was the only other foreign 
market in the first quarter of 1940, when 
2,443 bales were shipped to Havre (in 
January of last year. 
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Exports of various henequen short 
fibers totaled 3,352 bales (360,438 kilo- 
grams) in March and 8,907 bales (959,357 
kilograms) in the first quarter, all des- 
tined for the United States. The items 
included in these shipments were hene- 
quen waste, 140 bales (14,480) for March, 
none in preceding two months; mill waste, 
728 bales (75,425 kilograms) in March 
and 2,545 bales (263,600) for the quarter; 
bagasse, 597 (66,107) and 1,363 (146,- 
641); mill tow, 327 (34,224) and 1775 
(81,679) ; and henequen tow, 1,560 bales 
(170,202 kilograms) in March and 4,084 
(452,957) for the quarter. 

Exports of other henequen products 
from Progreso to the United States in- 
cluded the following quantities, in kilo- 
grams: Binder twine, 1,331,696 in the first 
3 months of 1941 (of which only 17,938 
were shipped in March); other twine, 
859,303 (273,010); rope, 3,112 (1.422); 
cloth, 9,939 (only 81); sacks 156 (all in 
March). The March quarter’s exports 
to other foreign markets included the 
following items, in kilograms: Binder 
twine, 37,398 to Surinam (ali but 90 in 
March) ; rope, 72,862 to Canada (none in 
March), 40,627 to Colombia (19,031), 
32,406 to Peru (7,494) , 3,646 to Argentina, 
5,837 to Surinam, 1,886 to Ecuador, and 
1,834 to Panama (none to the last four 
countries in March); twine, other than 
binder, 13,440 to Uruguay, 3,480 to Argen- 
tina, 5,615 to Peru, and 431 to Panama; 
sacks, 232,349 to Colombia. 

Production of cordage by local mills in 
March was estimated to comprise about 
8,000 bales (of 50 pounds each) of twine 
and about 6,660 bales of “fabricated 
sisal” per week. Approximately 300 bales 
of fiber a day were being used for twine 
(unoiled), ropes, sacks, and _ similar 
products, and a further 200 bales a day 
are being manufactured into binder 
twine, according to local estimates. 
Henequen fields were benefited by rain- 
fall during the last 2 weeks of March, and 
prospects are that leaf-cutting and fiber 
production will continue at the present 
high levels until the beginning of the 
heavier rains in June. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Azores.—Tobacco production on the 
island of Sao Miguel in 1940 is estimated 
at 1,500 metric tons valued at 385,500 
escudos ($15,420), compared with an 
estimated yield of 1,750 tons valued at 
450,000 escudos ($18,000) in the previous 
season. Quality of the 1940 crop was ex- 
cellent, and in certain respects far 
superior to the 1939 yield. 

A decrease in the 1940 cultivation area, 
undertaken to permit disposal of impor- 
tant carry-over stocks from the 2 
previous years, accounted for the crop 
reduction. Stocks were so large that 
during 1940 local tobacco factories dis- 
continued the practice of accepting green 
leaf tobacco, and limited purchases solely 
to thoroughly dry tobacco. A further 
decrease in tobacco acreage is expected 
for 1941. 

Production of manufactured tobacco 
in the Azores during 1940 totaled 220,000 
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kilograms valued at 5,060,000 escudos 
($202,400), or about normal, in compari- 
son with 221,000 kilograms valued at 
5,087,934 escudos ($203,517) in 1939. 


Production of Manufactured Tobacco in 
the Azores in 1940 











Product Kilograms | Escudos 

} 
I a ae 138, 600 3, 687, 800 
OOt tbneees oo oo 66, 000 910, 000 
CESS": | A 11, 000 253, 000 
Ce RTE ES Es | 4, 400 209, 200 
| EE ate 220, 000 | 5, 060, 000 








As in former years, approximately 75 
percent of the 1940 production was man- 
ufactured by three factories in Sao 
Miguel, and two factories in the island 
of Terceira produced the remaining 25 
percent. 

Tobacco consumption of the entire re- 
gion during 1940 was estimated at ap- 
proximately 225 tons (which was about 
normal), as follows: Cigarettes, 140,000 
kilograms; cut tobacco, 70,000; snuff, 
12,000, and cigars, 3,000. 

Carry-over stocks from 1938 and 1939 
account for the excess in consumption 
over production, while the nonreceipt of 
cigars of Brazilian origin in 1940 was 
responsible for the notable increase in 
the production and consumption of 
cigars, which rose from 2,013 cigars pro- 
duced and 1,926 cigars consumed in 1939, 
to 4,400 cigars produced and 3,000 cigars 
consumed in 1940. Stocks of all kinds 
of manufactured tobacco on hand at the 
close of 1940 were estimated at approxi- 
mately 3 tons. At the beginning of 1941, 
the volume of leaf tobacco available for 
use Was conservatively placed at around 
450 tons, the bulk of which was still in 
the hands of growers. 

@ China.—From recent indications it is 
believed that the 1941 tobacco crop may 
not exceed 120,000,000 pounds, compared 
with 122,500,000 pounds in 1940. Plant- 
ings of Shantung farmers may not exceed 
the 1940 volume, owing to dissatisfaction 
with control measures, according to 
report. 

@ Cuba—The tobacco export trade dur- 
ing the first 2 months of 1941 was valued 
at $1,940,299. Exports during correspond- 
ing periods in 3 previous years were: 
1940, $2,076,613; 1939, $1,711,443; 1938, 
$1,862,918. The decline in value during 
the 1941 period was due chiefly to the 
smaller volume of filler tobacco shipped, 
although exports of filler to the United 
States actually increased. During Jan- 
uary and February 1940 the following 
exports of filler tobacco were recorded 
(but none was sent to these countries 
during the first 2 months of 1941) : Spain, 
597,032 kilograms valued at $218,193; 
Netherlands, 219,159 kilograms valued at 
$77,422; Sweden, 152,366 kilograms val- 
ued at $80,635. 

Leaf-tobacco shipments during the 
first 2 months of 1941 fell 29 percent 
in volume and 7 percent in value to 3,- 
507,770 pounds valued at $1,799,575, from’ 
4,973,320 pounds valued at $1,940,538 in 
the corresponding months of 1940. Trade 
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in wrapper tobacco and stemmed leaf 
advanced somewhat over that of the 1940 
period; cigar shipments increased mod- 
erately, but trade in cigarettes and smok- 
ing tobacco showed a downward trend. 


Cuban Tobacco Exports, First 2 Months 
of 1940 and 1941 


[Both volume and value in thousands] 





First 2 months First 2 months 
1940 1941 























Kind a 
Vol- | x, Vol- | ., 
ume | Value na Value 
a aa 94 | $151 129 $138 
Filler___. do_. 2,790 | 626 959 297 
Stemmed leaf... _do_. 1,538 | 1,009 | 1,904 1, 108 
Scrap___- : do 551; 154] 516 126 
Total leaf___.do__ 4,973 | 1,940 | 3,508 | 1,800 
Cigars__- —— mee 127 | 1,705 135 
Cigarettes. _....._.do 3, 736 9 | 2,171 5 
Smoking tobacco____- lb 1 1 1 (?) 
Total manufac- mis 
eee 136 | 141 
Grand total_____- “2, 677 | x ~ 1,940 





1 Less than 500 pounds. 


The value of Cuban tobacco exports 
to the United States during the first 2 
months of 1941 reached $1,669,522, or 86 
percent of all tobacco shipments, com- 
pared with $1,423,754, or 69 percent of 
the total, in the like period of 1940. 
Leaf-tobacco exports advanced 18 per- 
cent in volume and 16 percent in value 
to 2,838,187 pounds valued at $1,625,366, 
from 2,401,989 pounds valued at $1,397,- 
755 in the first 2 months of 1940. Trade 
in all leaf-tobacco items increased dur- 
ing the 1941 period except in scrap, which 
decreased slightly. Cigar exports gained 
52 percent in volume and 68 percent in 
value; an outstanding increase occurred 
in the cigarette trade, and smoking-to- 
bacco shipments also advanced over those 
of the first 2 months of 1940. 


Cuban Tobacco Exports to the United 
States, First 2 Months of 1940 and 1941 


{Both volume and value in thousands] 











| First 2 | First 2 
| months 1940 months 1941 
Kind 
Vol- y i Vol- > 
ume | Value | ume Value 
ot — ee, 
Wrapper.....________Ib. 83 | $128} 125| $260 
Filler___- oe 294 137 | 341 149 
Stemmed leaf__...__do 1,514 | 996 | 1,862) 1,091 
Scrap___- do 511 137 511 126 


Total leaf ___.do 2,402 | 1,398 | 2,838 





Cigars — 222 26 338 44 

Cigarettes do 7! (4) 187 (1) 

Smoking tobacco Ib () | @) ( (1) 
Total manufactured 26 44 


Grand total 





1 Less than 500 pounds. 


Increased exports to the United States 
may doubtless be attributed to provisions 
of the supplementary trade agreement 
which became effective in December 1939, 
and the decline in shipments to some 
other important markets has resulted, 
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directly or indirectly, largely from hos- 
tilities in Europe. 


Exports to Other Leading Cuban Tobacco 
Markets 





First 2 Months— 
Country ne mee 
1939 1940 


$67, 303 |$40, 291 | $28, 767 
392 | 


1941 


Argentina. -__- 


British Africa 11,654 | 6,392 15, 356 
Canada —— 2,500 | 10,396 | 25,042 
Canary Islands 4,291 | 8,461 37, 090 
Chile | 15,034 | 22, 695 7, 460 
France - - .| 46,054 | 9,549 . 
Germany 7 73, 357 | 

Italy 313 | 24, 038 
Netherlands __- 27,352 | 81, 674 | 

Peru 16,153 | 1,914 34, 239 
Spain . 86,416 |258,129 | 42,383 
Sweden 7,873 | 80,799 |..-- 
Switzerland ; Agee 7,310 | 6,957 25, 805 
United Kingdom... 228,781 | 1,123 569 
Uruguay ........ 31,413 | 61, 539 22, 862 





@ Denmark.—The Danish tobacco in- 
dustry in 1940 was seriously affected by 
the war, analysis of official Danish statis- 
tics reveal. Arrivals of tobacco products 
declined sharply as a result of the block- 
ade on imports from most normal sources 
of supply after German occupation on 
April 9. Purchases of all kinds of to- 
bacco products in the first 11 months of 
1940 were valued at 7,630,000 kroner, 
compared with 27,500,000 kroner in the 
corresponding period of 1939 and 33,830,- 
000 kroner in the entire year 1939, ac- 
cording to the German Statistical Office. 

Imports of unmanufactured tobacco 
declined heavily during January to 
November 1940 to only 25,277 quintals 
valued at 7,096,000 kroner. During the 
entire year 1939 such receipts totaled 
124,078 quintals valued at 32,106,000 
kroner. The United States supplied 37 
percent and 27 percent, respectively, of 
the total import volume and value in the 
1940 period (16 percent and 12 percent 
in the year 1939); and the Netherlands 
supplied 34 percent and 48 percent, re- 
spectively (61 percent and 66 percent in 
1939). 


Danish Imports of Unmanufactured 





Tobacco 
os January-No- 
1939 vember 1940 
Country apm eens nee ae 
Quin- 1,000 Quin- 1,000 
tals kroner tals kroner 
United States 19, 401 3, 908 9, 359 1, 891 
Germany. 6, 008 1, 122 1, 823 434 
Great Britain 9, 466 2, 029 : 
Netherlands 76, 235 | 21, 257 8, 681 3, 394 
Belgium : 4, 273 1, 598 : 
Switzerland 1, 125 258 
Bulgaria 391 151 
Turkey 1, 798 393 
Greece 4, 452 1, 168 4, 541 1, 169 
Canada 553 141 
Other countries 376 81 873 208 
Total 124,078 | 32,106 | 25,277 7, 096 





Arrivals of tobacco stems during Jan- 
uary—November 1940 reached 571 quin- 
tals valued at 39,000 kroner; Greece sup- 
plied 301 quintals, the United States 264, 
and the Netherlands 6. Imports during 
the year 1939 amounted to 340 quintals 
valued at 14,000 kroner, all from the 
United States. 
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Imports of cigars and cigarillos in- 
creased to 31 quintals valued at 59,000 
kroner during January—November 1940; 
Germany furnished 18 quintals and Bel- 
gium 13. Trade in these two items dur- 
ing the year 1939 is recorded as 28 quin- 
tals valued at 53,000 kroner—19 quintals 
from Belgium, 6 from Germany, and 1 
each from the United States, the Neth- 
erlands, and Brazil. 

Imports of cigarettes into Denmark 
during January—-November 1940 
amounted to only 360 quintals valued at 
323,000 kroner; arrivals during the year 
1939 totaled 1,487 quintals valued at 
1,377,000 kroner. Great Britain was 
chief source of supply (60 percent of the 
total volume in the 1940 period, compared 
with 66 percent in 1939), followed by the 
United States with 21 percent (22 per- 
cent in 1939). 


Imports of Danish Cigarettes 





| , January- 
1930 | November 1940 
Country a 
| Quin- 1,000 Quin- 1,000 
tals kroner tals kroner 
United States 328 372 76 103 
Germany 7 2 7 3 
Great Britain 983 822 216 174 
Sweden of] 12 
Netherlands 8 3 8 2 
Belgium 20 22 
Greece 14 7 32 | 12 
Egypt 118 137 21 | 29 
Total 1, 487 1, 377 360 333 





Imports of pipe tobacco during Janu- 
ary—November 1940 are recorded as 160 
quintals valued at 114,000 kroner. Such 
imports in the year 1939 reached 436 
quintals valued at 280,000 kroner. Only 
4 percent of the total volume came from 
the United States during January- 
November 1940 (18 percent in the year 
1939). 


Imports of Danish Pipe Tobacco 





January-No- 

t ¢ . 

1939 vember 1940 

Country ‘ - _ — 

Quin- 1,000 | Quin- 1,000 
tals kroner tals kroner 

United States 78 f2 6 

Great Britain 316 207 131 97 

Netherlands 30 ll 11 5 


Other countries . 2 10 12 6 


Total ee 436 280 160 1l4 





Production of practically all kinds of 
tobacco products declined during the first 
9 months of 1940, compared with the like 
period of 1939. Production of cigars de- 
clined approximately 15 percent, of 
cigarillos 20 percent, cigarettes 8 per- 
cent, and chewing tobacco 9 percent; but 
small increases (2 percent and 1 per- 
cent, respectively) occurred in the pro- 
duction of pipe tobacco and snuff. 

During the first 9 months of 1940 a 
total of 1,219,673,000 cigarettes was de- 
clared for taxation (1,182,397,000 of local 
manufacture and 37,276,000 imported). 
Pipe tobacco declared for taxation dur- 
ing the same period amounted to 2,062,- 
000 kilograms (2,050,000 kilograms of 
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local manufacture and 12,000 kilograms 
imported). Corresponding totals for the 
corresponding period of 1939 were 1,358,- 
415,000 cigarettes (1,282,371,000 of do- 
mestic make and 176,044,000 imported) 
and 1,921,000 kilograms of pipe tobacco 
(1,904,000 kilograms made locally and 
17,000 kilograms imported). 


Danish Production of Tobacco Products 





January-September 
Product 





1939 «| «1940 








| 
Cigars 1,000 pieces 349,831 | 297, 156 
Cigarillos : do 310,127 | 247,409 
Cigarettes a 1, 204, 670 | 1, 189, 341 
Pipe tobacco 1,000 kilograms 2, 046 2, 093 
Chewing tobacco do 477 | 434 
Snuff ; do-_. 384 | 388 

| 





Revenue from Danish excise taxes on 

tobacco showed a material increase in 
1940 as the result of higher rates of 
taxation. Total collections during the 
first 9 months of the fiscal year 1940-41, 
beginning April 1, reached 175,803,000 
kroner, compared with 39,859,000 kroner 
in the first 9 months of the fiscal year 
1939-40. 
@ Eogupt—As in past years, Egypt con- 
sumed large quantities of imported leaf 
tobacco during 1940, owing not only to 
its large cigarette manufacturing indus- 
try, but also to the prohibition on culti- 
vation of domestic tobacco. Imports of 
leaf tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
were practically the same in volume as 
1939 arrivals ($6,080,131 kilograms), al- 
though their value of ££767,580 was ap- 
proximately 25 percent higher, reflecting 
the increase in prices of manufactured 
tobacco. Imports of leaf tobacco used 
in the manufacture of cigarettes during 
1940 were slightly inferior to 1939 ar- 
rivals. Importation of tobacco during 
the latter part of 1940 was slow because 
of shipping difficulties; but there was no 
shortage in the cigarette-manufacturing 
industry, as large stocks of tobacco were 
held at Egyptian bonded warehouses, 
from which the trade made gradual 
withdrawals in accordance with their 
requirements. 

A noteworthy development was the in- 
crease in Egyptian leaf imports from the 
United States, which advanced in 1940, 
for the first time, to second position 
(after Japan) as a source of such sup- 
ply, in point of volume, and to first place 
as regards value; in 1939, the United 
States ranked fourth, after Japan, 
Greece, and Bulgaria. This reflects not 
only an increasing preference for the 
“English” type of cigarette, which con- 
tains American Virginia tobacco, but also 
the presence of large contingents of 
British troops in Egypt who smoke prin- 
cipally “English”’-type cigarettes. To- 
bacco imports originating in the United 
States and China showed an increase 
over arrivals in 1939 (715,844 kilograms 
and 604,146 kilograms, respectively) ; 
whereas trade with all other countries 
showed a decrease. 

Imports of tobacco in leaf known as 
“Hassan Keif” were approximately the 
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same as 1939 receipts (268,904 kilo- 
grams), with Turkey the principal coun- 
try of origin. Imports of tombac were 
slightly lower than arrivals of 228,880 
kilograms in 1939; Aden and Iran were 
the only sources of tombac supply. 

Because of the heavy demand from 
British troops stationed in Egypt, im- 
ports of cigarettes and manufactured 
tobacco showed an increase estimated by 
the trade at almost 100 percent over the 
quantity imported in 1939; Great Britain 
supplied more than 85 percent of the total 
import volume. The volume of cigarettes 
imported from the United States de- 
creased as a result of dislocation in ship- 
ping traffic. The retail price of American 
cigarettes, which under normal condi- 
tions was only 5.5 piasters per package 
of 20, had advanced to 7 to 8 piasters at 
the close of 1940. Imports of cigars de- 
clined in volume during 1940, but their 
value was greater than in 1939. An 
Italian brand continued to be the best- 
selling cigar, since sufficient stocks were 
in Egyptian bonded warehouses when 
Italy entered the war. It is expected that 
the Egyptian cigar industry will increase 
its output as a result of the impossibility 
of effecting imports from Italy. 

Notwithstanding a drastic reduction in 
Egypt’s cigarette export trade, domestic 
tobacco consumption has actually in- 
creased, owing to the presence of con- 
siderable numbers of British troops, 
whose tobacco consumption has offset 
any loss in exports. Shipments of ciga- 
rettes and manufactured tobacco showed 
a decrease in volume of about 40 percent 
in comparison with 1939 exports, because 
of the loss of several foreign markets re- 
sulting from war conditions and shipping 
difficulties. 

The cigarette-manufacturing industry 
again reported meager profits, owing to 
keen competition in the trade. Although 
practically all raw materials entering 
into the manufacture of cigarettes (to- 
bacco, cigarette paper, cigarette boxes) 
have increased in price, manufacturers 
were able on the whole to maintain the 
same price, since sufficient stocks of these 
materials were on hand at the old prices. 
Some observers attribute the mainte- 
nance of the same selling prices to the 
keen competition prevailing among 
manufacturers. 

It was learned late in 1940 that experi- 
ments made under the direction of the 
Ministry of Agriculture in tobacco cul- 
tivation in Egypt had not resulted sat- 
isfactorily. However, the Ministry is 
conducting further experiments in the 
hope of better results later. 

Tobacco stocks at Egyptian bonded 
warehouses at the end of 1940 were esti- 
mated at 265,000 bales, a slight decrease 
from approximately 270,000 bales on 
hand at the close of 1939. 

Since there were few arrivals of to- 
bacco at Egyptian posts during the latter 
half of 1940 because of obstacles to ship- 
ping, prices increased to high levels. 

@ Honduras.—There are three cigarette 
manufacturers in Honduras, also three 
principal cigar manufacturers. Many 
small cigar manufacturers operate in the 
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districts of Copan and Santa Barbara, 
but their volume of business is not known. 
During the calendar year 1939, cigarettes 
manufactured, totaled 9,459,742 packs, of 
which 9,079,408 were consumed. Data 
for 1940 follow. 


Honduran Production and Consumption 
of Tobacco Products in 1940 





: 
| Production | Consump- 








Product | tion 
Cigarette tobacco....pounds_.| 1 180,000 1 200, 000 
Cut tobaceo..........__. do__..| 1100,000 1 95, 000 
Pipe tobacco__.________- Ge. ... 2, 225 1 2,000 
Cigarettes._._____ packs of 20. -| 9,766,078 | 9, 634, 479 
Cigars_- _...number_.| 2,100,000 | 1 1,980,000 
Nicotine - -- __-gallons__| 24 24 





1 Estimated from partial figures. 


Estimated Honduran Imports of Tobacco 
Products From the United States in 
1940 











Product Volume | Value 
Wrapper leaf__- _._.kilograms | 700 $1, 150 
Cigarettes_____- -packages._| 50,000 1 3,000 
J eee -number__| 300 30 
Pipe tobacco. -._____.....ounces 400 | 200 





1 Local value, duty paid. 


Note.—The figure given for cigarettes includes an 
estimate of amounts reported as smuggled into the 
country, which are believed to account for at least one- 
third of all cigarettes imported into Honduras. 


Exports of tobacco products during 
1940 were estimated to consist of 120,000 
cigars and approximately 5,000 pounds 
of cut tobacco. 

American cigarettes cannot be sold 
profitably on a commercial basis in Hon- 
duras at this time, it is claimed, princi- 
pally because of the present differential 
in comparison with local brands. The 
most expensive Honduran cigarette, made 
entirely from imported American tobacco, 
sells for 25 cents a pack; whereas lead- 
ing American brands, on which duty has 
been paid, cannot be purchased for less 
than 35 cents a pack. Sales of tobacco 
products are directly dependent upon 
local business conditions, especially on 
the north coast, where employment is 
related primarily to the banana crop. 
Sales of Honduran cigarettes in 1940 
showed an increase over 1939 sales, be- 
cause of the distribution of free cigarettes 
as premiums, it is said. As long as such 
distributions continue, cigarette sales, 
and of other tobacco products as well, 
will probably maintain their present 
levels. 





U.S. EXPORTS 
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H Manchuria.—In view of unfavorable 
weather conditions and a low trade esti- 
mate, the 1940 production of flue-cured 
tobacco in Manchuria is tentatively re- 
vised to 33,000,00 pounds, although the 
crop may be even lower. There seems to 
be a general tendency on the part of the 
Manchurian trade to underestimate cer- 
tain crops, in view of the refusal of farm- 
ers to part with their crops to Govern- 
ment agencies at low official prices. The 
Government may also be influencing low 
estimates in order to hold down allot- 
ments to foreign factories and to conceal 
the failure of the crop-collection cam- 
Ppaign. 

No definite information is yet available 
concerning prospective tobacco plantings 
in Manchuria; but with the Government 
strongly advocating self-sufficiency in 
this product, the 1941 production should 
be at least near the 1939 level of 39,000,- 
000 pounds if weather conditions are 
normal. 

@ Palestine—Stocks of imported un- 
manufactured tobacco, other than Vir- 
ginia tobacco, on hand at the beginning 
of 1941 were estimated to be sufficient to 
meet requirements for about 1 year, ac- 
cording to local manufactures. Stocks of 
Virginia tobacco were estimated to be 
sufficient for only 6 months. 

@ Spain.—aActivities of the Spanish To- 
bacco Monopoly were far from normal 
during 1939, as (in company with other 
industrial and commercial organizations 
in the country) it was caught in the 
backwash of readjustment, reorganiza- 
tion, and reconstruction. The absence 
of sufficient foreign exchange compelled 
the Government to restrict foreign pur- 
chases. This restriction was particularly 
unfortunate for the Monopoly, which had 
been dependent upon oversea suppliers of 
leaf tobacco, as well as manufactured 
products. The actual shortage of to- 
bacco and tobacco products which re- 
sulted became even worse during 1940. 
Other problems included a partial short- 
age of cigarette paper and cardboard. 

In spite of these adverse conditions, the 
Monopoly estimates that the consump- 
tion of tobacco products in Spain during 
1939 reached a higher level than ever 
before attained. The Monopoly’s plants 
processed during 1939 approximately 
24,803,374 kilograms of leaf tobacco (17,- 
103,328 imported and 7,700,046 domes- 
tic). The greater part of these imports 
was paid for through compensation oper- 
ations; that is, the trading of Spanish 
produce for tobacco, as foreign exchange 
to cover these imports was not available. 

In view of exchange difficulties, im- 
ports of foreign cigarettes were sus- 
pended during 1939, although imported 
cigarettes had previously been sold in 
Spain, through the Monopoly, on a com- 
mission basis. It is expected that these 
commission sales will be resumed upon 
return of normal conditions. 

It is probable that no information will 
ever be available regarding supplies of 
either leaf or manufactured tobacco im- 
ported into the Republican section of 
Spain during the recent civil war; and 
little or no information is available on 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


[NoTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay—Paraguayan paper 
pesos to 1 Argentine paper peso. 
manian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar] 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


tuatemalan quetzal, and the Pana- 












































Annual average . , Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange — | 
Jan. Feb. 
1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Argentina__.| Paper peso-_-_-----.-- Official A_.._- ot ee 3. 70 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 Mar. 27 
ae 14,32 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4.25 Do. 
MS SSC Peeoar ae SSee eS 4.70 Apr. 1 
eG ; ES as . 5.14 Do. 
Free market_.......---- 4. 33 4. 37 4. 23 4. 24 4. 31 Mar. 27 
Bolivia...... Boliviano. ......---- Controlled. .............] 32% 39. 09 40. 00 40.00 | 40.00 Do. 
Compensation - - - ------ at 453,83 | 55,00 55.00 | 55.00 Do. 
Sa ee 245. 46 56. 71 60. 06 61.00 61.00 Middle 
| of Mar. 
presi. ....<. ey 0 er 16. 829 | § 16. 500 |§ 16. 500 | § 16.500 [816.500 | Mar. 29 
Free market......._.---_|§19. 706 19. 789 | 19.770 19.770 | 19.776 Do. 
Special free market__._.-|321.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 | Do, 
| See 20. 826 21,421 | 20.754 20.470 | 20. 450 | Do. 
ae el eee a | ES 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Mar. 25 
Export drait.......... 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 Do. 
Curb market----.------ 32. 47 33. 04 32.75 | 32.35 | 31.20 | Do. 
ae 31. 04 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange. - --- 29. 86 31.05 31.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 | Do. 
Mining dollar-_---- a 631.13 31.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 | Do. 
Colombia._-_.|..-.-- ia eae Controlled - - SS 1. 75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 | Apr. 18 
Bank of Republic. _--- . 755 1. 75, 1. 755 1.755 | 1.755 Do. 
Stabilization Fund_- (7) (7) (7) (7) : 
aa 1.78 1.93 1. 93 1. 92 1.90 | Apr. 18 
Costa Rica..| Colon..........---- Uncontrolled ___---..-- 5. 67 5.70 5.75 5.77 5.88 | Mar. 28 
Controlled. ......-..-- 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 | Do. 
 —— Sere a | OC TE AR . 93 . 90 . 92 . 93 .96 | Apr. 19 
Ecuador___-- NSE Central Bank (Free). 14.83 | 815.44 | 
Central Bank (Official) eee A 15. 00 15. 00 15. 00 Mar. 22 
Commercial bank rate 14.99 (115.73 ; . 
Honduras_--.| Lempira- -------  ccncixtinwwieie ‘ 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 Mar. 22 
Mexico ~: aa (a aes 5.18 5. 40 4.85 4.85 4.85 Mar, 29 
Nicaragua___| Cordoba-.-- Te 5. 00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 Apr. 5 
7 : 5. 35 6.36 | 6.13 6.02 | 6.10 | Do. 
Paraguay_...| Paper peso-_-_-_-_--- ae eee 70.00 | 70.00 76.04 | 77.00 Apr. 12 
Wees......- 75.35 | 84.23 (14) 
SS eee ..-do 5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Apr. 12 
peeeeeer....1 Ceeee..........- aa ee 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 | Do. 
Uruguay....| Peso..........- : _.do ae . 3626) .3755| . 3953 . 3959] 12.3960 | Apr. 5 
| Controlled free 4995} .5267] .5266] .5266/ .5266| Do. 
Venezuela._.| Bolivar........-.--- Controlled - - 3. 19 3.19 | 3.19 3.19 (133.19 Apr. 16 
Uncontrolled 3. 21 13.46 | , } es 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 10 Jan.-May. 


2 July-Dec. 

3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

4 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 

§ For commitments of the Government only. 

6 July 13-Dec. 31. 

? For Class 2 merchandise _ - .. ---- 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise_- -.---- 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise____.... 1.95 (July-Dec.) 
These rates prevail at present. 

§ Jan.-May. 

§ June-Dec. 


i! Jan. 1-June 25. 

13 In addition there is “compensated” exchange, which 
at present is the same as the free rate for United States 
products. 

18 There is a rate for Venezuelan students and other 
Venezuelans residing abroad and for foreigners residing 
in Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 
percent above the controlled rate. There is also a curb 
rate, which is somewhat above 4 bolivares to the dollar. 

4 Abolished on Feb. 10. 





imports into the Nationalist area. How- 
ever, the Monopoly estimates that during 
the period of the war (from August 1, 
1936, through March 31, 1939), imports 
into Nationalist Spain amounted to 
22,086,588 kilograms. 

Monopoly imports into Spain during the 
last 9 months of 1939 consisted of 15,- 
064,683 kilograms of leaf tobacco (Brazil 
supplying 1,806,852 kilograms, Cuba 2,- 
193,456, the Philippine Islands 9,999,782, 
and the Netherlands Indies 1,064,593) ; 
95,834 kilograms of cigars (13,729 kilo- 
grams from Cuba, 17,160 from the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and 64,945 from the Ca- 
nary Islands); and 511,522 kilograms of 
cigarettes (the Philippine Islands sup- 
plying 5,999 kilograms, Great Britain 
76,776, and the Canary Islands 428,747). 
Whereas in former years the United 


States was an important shipper of leaf 
tobacco as well as cigarettes and Cuba 
was a source of leaf, the Canary and the 


Philippine Islands have become more and 
more important as suppliers of tobacco 
to Spain. Shipments of cigarettes from 
Great Britain in 1939 were possibly made 
in connection with a clearing arrange- 
ment. 

The immediate outlook for the Spanish 
Tobacco Monopoly is by no means fa- 
vorable, owing entirely to its inability 
to purchase supplies from foreign sources 
in quantities sufficient to meet the market 
demand. The close cooperation between 
the Monopoly and interests in the Philip- 
pine and the Canary Islands has been of 
great assistance; but these facilities have 
a practical as well as an economic limit. 
No statistics for 1940 are available, but 
it is significant that during that year 
actual supplies of tobacco products in 
Spain became so limited that severe ra- 
tioning had to be imposed. There is no 
prospect of improvement in this situa- 
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tion, and it appears certain that totals 
of all manufacturers will be sharply 
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Me 1 od Compiled in International Economics Unit 
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— | ; New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 
e bf ' 
ules Annual pa Monthly anes 
rate ra 
27 ene uota- 
: sea ad Country Unit quoted fon on 
1 Febru- | March | APril 26 
a ; 4 1939 1940 | ary 1941 | 1941 
% 1936 1937 19368 1930 5 de4o 
. ; Pound (free). _...-..------ *$3. 5338 | $3.0516 | $3.2111 | $3.2130| $3. 2090 
mg SEI a snare newcinemonnnnctiny ote (official) .........--|..... saan") 2282 | 32280) 3.2280] 3. 2280 
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U. S. Export Control Act 
Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Bureau up to Tuesday noon, April 29. 


No. 75—Export Control Schedules Nos. 
3 and 4 Issued. 

A pamphlet containing Export Control 
Schedules Nos. 3 and 4, and certain in- 
formation supplementary to earlier 
schedules, has been issued by the Admin- 
istrator of Export Control. The pam- 
phlet consists essentially of the follow- 
ing: 


(1) A tabular listing, with the corre- 
sponding statistical classification num- 
bers, of the specific products requiring 
export license under Presidential Procla- 
mation No. 2475 of April 14, which made 
subject to control certain construction 
and conveying machinery, and mining, 
well and pumping machinery, including 
the power mechanism, gearing, and 
shafting for them, effective April 15. 

(2) A tabular listing, with the corre- 
sponding statistical classification num- 
bers, of the specific products requiring ex- 
port license under Presidential Procla- 
mation No. 2476 of April 14, which made 
subject to control certain vegetable fibers 
and manufactures, theobromine, caffein, 
sodium cyanide, calcium cyanide, and 
casein, effective May 6. 

(3) A revised and clarified listing of the 
specific products subjected to license un- 
der the general headings of lead, ball bear- 
ings, lead pigments, optical elements and 
instruments, and aircraft pilot trainers, 
all of which had been made subject to 
control under earlier schedules. 

(4) Supplementary information which 
exporters are required to furnish on li- 
cense applications covering metal drums 
and containers, and unused rubber tires 
and tubes. 

(5) A revised list of the products for 
which basic affidavits need to accompany 
the first application for an export li- 
cense. In general, this enlarges the range 
of products requiring such affidavits list- 
ed on page 30 of Export Control Schedule 
No. 1, although modifying in some cases 
the periods for which record of past trade 
needs to be submitted. 

(6) A list of products requiring export 
license even in shipments not exceeding 
$25, as an exception to the waiver of li- 
cense requirements earlier announced on 
small shipments. 

(7) An index covering all the commod- 
ities dealt with in this pamphlet. 

[Puller details, and copies of this and earlier 
pamphlets in this series, are available at all 


Field Offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. ] 


No. 76—Cut Soles Added to the Forms of 
Leather Products Under Export Con- 
trol. 


Outer cut soles have been added to the 
forms and derivatives of sole leather 
which are subject to export license, effec- 
tive April 24, according to Export Control 


Schedule No. 5, issued by the Adminis- 
trator of Export Control. 

The following are the forms of leather 
now requiring export license, supersed- 
ing the pertinent part of Export Control 
Schedule No. 1, which had contained only 
the first item: 





Commodity numbers 


Commodity description 


B F 
(Exports) |(Reexports) 





Sole leather: Pounds Pounds 
Bends, backs, and sides 0324 | 0324 
Cut soles, outer 8327 | 0324 

{The above descriptions are controlling and the num- 
bers are included solely for the purpose of statistical 


classification.]} 


The usual exemption from license re- 
quirement applies for individual ship- 
ments not exceeding $25 in value. 


No. 77—Individual Licenses Waived for 
Shipment of Certain Products Under 
Control to Specified British Areas in 
Far East. 


Unlimited licenses have been issued 
to the British Iron and Steel Corporation 
and the British Purchasing Commission, 
under which Collectors of Customs are 
authorized to accept shipments of the 
following products against these licenses, 
without presentation of the license form, 
to British New Guinea, British North 
Borneo, Federated Malay States, Un- 
federated Malay States, Hong Kong, 
Oceania, Papua, and Sarawak, accord- 
ing to a notification to Collectors of Cus- 
toms from the Division of Controls of the 
Department of State: 


Rubber tires; 

Petrolatum; 

Vegetable oils and fats, edible and in- 
edible (includes all vegetable oils ex- 
cept olive, cottonseed, coconut, palm, 
and pine) ; 

Coconut oil, edible and inedible; 

Fatty acids, vegetable and petroleum 
origin; 

Animal, fish and marine mammal oils, 
fats and greases, edible and inedible; 

Palm kernel oils, palm oils, and oils ob- 
tainable from all varieties of palm 
kernels, both refined and crude; 

Olive oil, edible and inedible, sulfured or 
foots; 

Cottonseed oil, crude and refined. 


An unlimited license has also been 
issued authorizing the exportation of 
drawn wire to Sierra Leone. 

Unlimited licenses for these British 
areas differ from the general licenses re- 
cently issued for most other British 
areas for various products, in that ex- 
porters are required to show on their 
export declaration the appropriate sym- 
bol and license number which must be 
obtained from the British Purchasing 
Commission, Adams Building, Washing- 
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ton, D. C. As recently announced, the 
export declaration covering shipments 
to these British areas in the Far East 
need to be accompanied by a “prior re- 
lease certificate,” obtainable also from 
the British Purchasing Commission. 


No. 78—How Exporters can Facilitate 
Prompt Action on License Applica- 
tions. 


A good part of the delay in getting 
action on applications for licenses to ex- 
port products under control seems to be 
due to oversight on the part of the ex- 
porting firm itself, which ought to be 
readily avoidable. 

The Division of Controls of the De- 
partment of State has advised the Bu- 
reau that of 1,300 to 1,400 license appli- 
cations handled daily, an average of 350 
to 400 need to be returned to the appli- 
cant for completion or correction of the 
information given on the (yellow) appli- 
cation form. This is a surprisingly high 
proportion, and it appears that the errors 
are of great variety. They include: ab- 
sence of signature, failure to submit in 
triplicate, omission of proper statement 
on weight or value of the merchandise, 
inadequate description of the material or 
product (descriptions should be in terms 
of the export control classification), 
omission of necessary details regarding 
the consignee or the consignor of the 
shipment, failure to furnish affidavit giv- 
ing the information prescribed, etc. 

The regretable result is that such 
cases not only cause delay to the firm 
that has submitted an inadequate appli- 
cation form, but clog up the whole ad- 
ministration of the license system and 
cause delay in the handling of license 
applications that are in good order. 

It is believed that perhaps the best 
practical step for minimizing errors, 
omissions, and irregularities in export 
license applications, and the consequent 
delay to everybody concerned, would be 
for each firm to designate one employee 
to charge himself with learning the reg- 
ulations governing the handling of license 
applications, and to follow any changes 
that may be made from time to time. 
That person should then be charged with 
the responsibility for seeing that the 
applications are properly filled out before 
they are sent on to the Division of Con- 
trols of the Department of State at 
Washington, D. C. 

The information regarding procedure 
in the handling of licenses and affidavits 
is readily available. A special reprint 
was made of the section on that subject 
embodied in the pamphlet entitled “Ex- 
port Control Schedule No. 1,” issued in 
March, and copies of that leaflet are 
available gratis from any Field Office of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The only material changes 
made since the issuance of this pamphlet 
consists of an amplification of the list of 
products for which basic affidavits are 
required. This revised list appeared on 
pages 7-8 of the pamphlet entitled “Ex- 
port Control Schedules Nos. 3 and 4,” 
recently issued, copies of which are also 
obtainable gratis from the same source. 
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New Books and Reports 


F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please note: The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and 


cannot be responsible for their content. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the “Department of State Bulletin,” 
April 19, 1941. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., for the 
price of 10 cents each; subscription price, 
$2.75 a year. The April 19 issue con- 
tains these articles: 


An ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
LoNG ENTITLED “PAN AMERICAN HEMI- 
SPHERE DEFENSE.” Pages 465-468. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
oN PAN AMERICAN Day. Pages 468—469. 


INTER-AMERICAN UNION OF THE CARIB- 
BEAN. Page 469. 


CONTINUED RECOGNITION BY THE UNITED 
STATES OF THE MINISTER OF DENMARK. In- 
cluding an exchange of notes between the 
Secretary of State and the Danish Minis- 
ter. Pages 469-471. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
ON THE Pact BETWEEN THE SOVIET UNION 
AND JAPAN. Page 472. 


PROCLAMATION AND REGULATIONS CON- 
CERNING THE NEUTRALITY OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE WAR BETWEEN HUNGARY 
AND YUGOSLAVIA. Pages 472-474. 


CONTROL OF EXPORTS IN NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE. Pages 474-477. Includes two 
proclamations and an announcement by 
the Secretary of State concerning the is- 
suance of general licenses. 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
TO THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES ON THE QUESTION OF COMPUL- 
SORY MILITARY TRAINING FOR ALIENS. 
Pages 478-479. 


NEW DUTIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE INVOLVING FOREIGN PURCHASING OP- 
ERATIONS. Pages 479-480. Includes an 
exchange of letters between the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury and 
Department of State Departmental Or- 
der No. 935. 


DETAIL OF UNITED STATES MILITARY AD- 
VISOR FOR THE REMOUNT SERVICE OF THE 
PERUVIAN ARMY. Page 484. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICA- 
TION CONVENTION. RESERVATION OF GUATE- 
MALA. Page 485. 


INTR-AMERICAN COFFEE AGREEMENT. 
Pages 486-488. 

Entry into Force of the Inter-American 
Coffee Agreement. 

Proclamation of the Inter-American 
Coffee Agreement. 

Allocation of the Quota Under the In- 
ter-American Coffee Agreement for Coun- 
tries Not Signatories of the Agreement. 


Other Publications 


DEFENSE AND THE CONSUMER. Institute 
for Consumer Education. 1941. 31 pp. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets No. 54. Con- 
sumer Series No. 3. Price, 10 cents. 
The work of the Consumer Division, its 
organization and integration with other 


For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


Divisions of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission and the more re- 
cently established Office of Production 
Management and Office of Emergency 
Management, is described and illustrated 
in this pamphlet. The following ques- 
tions are among those discussed in the 
pamphlet: How can we have defense 
without sacrifice of essential living 
standards? How is the Consumer Divi- 
sion working to safeguard your interest? 
What can you do to help? Available 
from Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


ECONOMIC Factors AFFECTING INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS POLICY IN NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE. Sumner H. Slichter. 1941. 112 
pp. Industrial Relations Monograph No. 
6. Price, $1.50. Based on recent eco- 
nomic data and developments, this book 
sets forth the factors that management 
will want to take into account in formu- 
lating policies in the present situation. A 
few of the topics considered are: Size and 
Cost of the Defense Program; Labor Re- 
quirements of the Defense Program; 
Timing of the Program and the Peak 
Demand; Problem of the Cost of Living; 
Outlook for Individual Commodities; La- 
bor Shortages; Problem of Training Men; 
Problem of Wage Policy; Prospects for 
Labor Organization; Problem of Strikes; 
Modifications Needed in Trade Agree- 
ments; and Union-Management Cooper- 
ation. Available from Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, Inc., 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 
Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. Information 


as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. 


etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 
Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air- 








mail stamp enclosed. 
| Refer- | Refer- 
Commodities City and country ence | Commodities City and country ence 
JO. No. 
_ ee | ——___—___—__]--— i 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES MISCELLANEOUS: 
California wines, white and red, Bordeaux type, | Stockholm, Sweden 650 Safety matches packed in boxes of 36 to 42 sticks, red | Port-au-Prince, Haiti- 649 
standard and low priced qualities. Order of 25 top, white stick. Order of 1,000 gross every 2 
barrels, 200 liters each. months. 
MACHINERY: | | 
Roller bearings, single row cylindrical rigid type, | Kuala Lumpur, Se- 648 | 
120 mm. bore by 215 mm. outside diameter by 40 | langor, F. M. S. 
mm. wide. If bearings to exact dimensions are } 
not available, specifications to the nearest equiva- | 
lent will be considered. Immediate order, 16. 





Agency opportunities.— Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com- 
mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 
countries and commodities of interest. 
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The new United States Defense | 
Savings Bonds and Stamps give all | 











So 


of us a way to take a direct part in 

building the defense of our country. | 
This is the American way to pro- | 
vide the billions needed so urgently 
for National Defense. | 
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